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The Pre-Historic incised Rock Symbols wm 
Northumberland. 


T is a rare event in the 
history of the world to 
come upon the tracks 
of a people concerning 
whose identity we can- 
not be certain, and 
who have left imprinted 
upon rocks a vast num- 
ber of symbols the 
meaning of which we 
cannot decipher. But 
4 it has fallen to our day 
P to make this rare dis- 
covery. The inscrip- 
tions recently uncover- 
ed on the Northum- 
a56 brian rocks, on the wild 
hilly moors, must have 
been made 2,000 years 
ago, and have been lost 
to recognition for cen- 
turies. It would there- 
fore have been singular 
if theevent had not been 
viewed with interest. 





those who have borne 
the heat and burden of 
the day in explorations 
and accumulations of 
factsshould be accorded 
the first place, in proper 


who may hereafter take 
up the subject. This 
place should beassigned 
to the discoverers hereinafter mentioned and to 
the first historian of the stones, Mr. George 
Tate. Nor must we omit reference to the re- 
markable dissertation on the subject in our own 
pages, the first published theory, by Mr. J. E. 
Dove.* 

One of the discoveries most tending to the 
unravelling of the mystery of the pre-historic 
sculptured stones scattered on the Northum- 
brian moors was made by the Rev. W. Green- 
well, of Durham, when he found a similar series 
of concentric circles upon the covering of a 
sepulchral cist at Ford West-field, about a mile 
westward of Routing Linn. This discovery gave 
a clue to the meaning of certain artificial round 
hollows found, subsequently, wpon another cist 
in the same neighbourhood. But it would be 
premature to point to this circumstance as con- 
clusive. This information, as well as all that 
has been hitherto obtained bearing on the snb- 
ject, has received minute attention at the hands 
of one of the secretaries of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club, Mr. Tate, abovementioned, who, 
on the 25th ult., laid before the members of that 
body a report that embodied the labour of years. 
Mr. Tate announced that as many as fifty of these 
stones had been found in Northumberland ; but 
not one in the district to which they are popu- 
larly assigned,—the Cheviot side. The Cheviot 
range is composed of porphyry, a substance that 
is untractable under stone tools, which circum- 
stance at once accounts for their absence in that 
locality. These curious devices are found on ex- 
posed beds on different platforms of the thick 
sandstone which is near the base of the mountain 
limestone, and forms the substratum of the high 





* See pp. 487, 532, ante, 


quarters, amongst those 
}man, and Mr. Charles Rea discovered further ' 


| examples of the same unknown symbols in dif- | 


moor lands of Northumberland. They occur on 
the upper surface of the cliff near Routing Linn, 
about six miles north of Wooler, at Harelaw, 
Horton, and Doddington moors, at Cuddy’s 
Cove, at Whitsun Bank, Chatton Law, Old Bewick, 
Beanly Moor, Cartington Cove, near Rothbury, 
and some others, though not in situ at Stamford- 
ham and Jedburgh. 

The first was observed about forty years ago 
by Mr. J. C. Langlands, of Old Bewick. Ona 
block of sandstone on the top of Old Bewick-hill, 
close to an anciert British camp, he perceived 
several eccentric configurations which must have 
taken both time and labour to effect. But it was 
not till some years afterwards, when another 
stone was found in the same locality, incised with 
similar characters, that it occurred to him to 
connect them with the ancient people who once 
inhabited the grass-grown camp close by. This 
association was dwelt upon by the local anti- 
quaries, as likely to be franght with meaning; 
but the facts were of so limited a nature that 
conjectures alone could be made. In 1852 
the Rev. Wm. Greenwell found a third example 
of this old-world caligraphy. This consisted of 
about sixty figures incised on the grey scalp of 
a rock rising 10 feet from the ground, on the 
edge of a wild moorland, near to another camp 
about twelve miles to the north-west of Old 
Bewick, and close to the fall of water known as 


Tankerville and the Marchioness of Waterford. 

In the summer of that year this gentleman, 
| with Mr. Tate, revisited this rock, and removed 
} some of the turf which accumulations of heathery 


| peat had suffered to bury parts of the sides, and 





peat had afforded them from the weather. They 
| measured it, and found that it was 60 ft. in 
length by 40 feet in its broadest point, and 
counted fifty-five figures on its surface, and five 
jon its southern face. After this the Rev. Wm. 
| Proctor, Mr. W. Proctor, jun., Mr. Wm. Wight- 


ferent parts of North Northumberland and the 
|eastern border. They are, generally, in the 
| neighbourhood of pre-historic oppida; and in 


| two instances have been, as related, found on a 
‘smaller scale, incised upon the coverings of 


| ancient British cists. Mr. Tate and some of 


these gentlemen have spent days on the moors 


gleaned therefore, must be valued accordingly. 
Of the fifty stones now found no two are alike; 
yet there is a resemblance in all the sculptures 
that proclaim them to be of the same origin. 

Mr. Tate finds that the most common form is 
composed of a series of incomplete concentric 
circles around a central round hollow, from 
which proceeds a radial gutter or groove through 
the series of circles (1). 

There is a variation in the number of concen- 
tric circles in this typical form : sometimes there 
is only one circle; in other examples there are 
four; and in one case there are seven. The 
circles are seldom quite true, but are bulged out 
in breadth in the proportion of 13 and 14 to 12; 
others are pear-shaped. The radial groove is 
generally straight; but it is sometimes curved 
and wavy, and extended beyond the outer circle. 
A second form (2) consists of concentric circles 
around a hollow, with the groove passing through 
the entire diameter. This is not common. A 
third (3) form consists of incomplete concentric 
circles around a hollow, but having no groove. 
These circles sometimes end in hollows. A 
fourth (4) arrangement consists of concentric 
circles around a hollow, having a groove ex- 
tending from the outer circle. A fifth form (5) 
noticed shows two grooves proceeding parallel 
from the innermost of the series of incomplete 
concentric circles round a central hollow. A 
sixth figure (6) differs from this in starting one 





and hills with only negative results; the facts | 


of these two grooves from the central hollow, 
and a second from the outer circle. A seventh 
variety (7) is of an arched form. Here three 
semicircular concentric circles are thrown over 
a hollow, from which there is a straight groove. 
Aneighbth figure (8) is of a horse-shoe form, with 
a hollow in the centre. 
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Occasionally a circle is found; sometimes a 
circle and a series of circles around a hollew ; 
and again, conjecture is puzzled with the occur- 
rence of a series of concentric ovals. These 
various forms are frequently fantastically 
grouped together, sometimes branching out like 
| conventional flowers from one stem. The hollows 
| or pits occur without enclosing circles, in some 
| instances, grouped in various numbers up to ten, 
/as ‘well as singly. One series of concentric 
circles sometimes merges into another; and, 





the Routing Linn, on the estate of the Earl of again the radial groove sometimes traverses 


| two and three circles capriciously terminating 
|in the central hollow of the furthermost one, 
'or passing the outer boundary and proceeding 
'to anindependent hollow beyond it. When 
the term circle is used it must be under- 


But it is only fair that they then exposed further figures, which appeared | stood that the figures are but approximations to 
| sharp and distinct, owing to the protection the | 


that form, being in some instances bulged out 
or bent in, and when arranged concentrically 
they are not uniformly equi-distant. Some 
incisions are about half an inch deep, others 
about a quarter, others mere marks. The 
hollows, however, are deeper, some of them 
measuring 1} in. in depth. The marks of blunt 
tools are visible on such figures as have been 
but recently denuded of their coverings of peat, 
and these are seen to be sometimes broader and 
blunter than at others. The rocks are left as 
nature left them,—their surfaces irregular, their 
outlines rugged. Some stones have but one 
figure ; one stone has sixty ; and all classification 
is impeded by equally broad marked distinctions 
notwithstanding a certain character in common 
that identifies them as the work of the same 
| race. 

| An inscription on a stone at Dod-law differs so 
, considerably from the common forms, that it re- 
| quires especial mention. In 1858 the wife ofa 
| shepherd, while amusing her child, saw on a 
‘corner of this stone a mark, which induced her 
to examine it further. It was coated with tarf. 
| This she removed, and found a group of extra- 
ordinary configurations clearly marked. In the 
first we will notice a groove leads to a group of 
fourteen hollows, through another hollow, which 
is placed in the space left as an entrance through 
three rows of grooves following the outline of a 
rude square. At one angle of the square, out- 
side the external groove, are three more hollows, 
and slightly removed from these two more. This 
singular sculpture so nearly resembles the plan 
of a camp, that it is difficult to imagine it can be 
meant for anything else. The hollows appear 
to represent the sites of Celtic huts, and the in- 
cisions surrounding them interpret themselves 
into three tiers of ramparts, with which Celtic 
camps are frequently fortified. On the same 
stone there is another square, consisting of a 
single rampart-like outline, from which three 
long grooves or roads depart. One of these roads 
traverses a two-fold circle, passes through the 
pit in the centre, and the entrance left at one 
place, and terminates in a second pit, about a 
foot farther off, facing the same opening. 
Another road, after it has entered the square 
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inclosure, forks into two branches, and runs into 
two hollows. The third is a continuation of one 
side of the square. Scattered over the stone are 
eight fragments of circles, each containing its 
central little pit; and besides those we have 
mentioned there are eleven isolated hollows in 
different places. Mr. Greenwell was one of the 
first to adopt the view that these figures repre- 
sented plans of camps. Mr. Tate observes that 
this opinion was echoed by the late Dr. Johnson, 
of Berwick, and adopted by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son and Mr. Albert Way. But Mr. Greenwell 
was induced to abandon this view when he 
found the same kind of sculpture upon the lid 
of cists; and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in 1860, 
repudiated his first formed idea. 

When we turn to the more common forms, the 
supposition that they represent plans of camps, 
or even sites of the camps, over a district of 
country, is seen to be untenable. Of the sixty 
figures on the Routing Linn stone none could be 
thus viewed. These, with their feathery-like 
branches dotted with dark centres like the 
plumes in a peacock’s tail, might be taken for 
symbols of vegetable life. One of its plant-like 
forms consists of a main stem, from which 
grooves branch out and terminate in circles, 
having a central hollow, whence proceeds a 
groove with nine lines radiating out of the outer 
circle, like the fringed lips of a zoophite. The 
directions of the outer of these rays were ob- 
served to be S. 20, E. to N. 20,°W. and S. 15, W. 
to N. 15 E.; that of the central one, S. by E. to 
N. by W. The figures on this stone are pointed 
out as more gracefully executed than those on 
any other. The size of them varies from 3 in. 
in diameter to 2 ft. by 9in. The peat removed 
from the covered portions of the stone was found 
to be 9 in. deeper,—an unmistakeable indication 
of the long period that must have elapsed since 
time began silently to bury them. The camp 
with which these symbols are associated con- 
sists of an inclosure surrounded by four strong 
rampiers or ditches; adjoining this is a second 
area, inclosed by a supplemental rampier, and in 
this is the inscribed rock. About 300 ft. north- 
wards rises a barrow. Can we doubt that it 
covers the remains of a personage whom the 
survivors delighted to honour, and to whom the 
writings on the rock were as a graven page ? 

Half a mile north by west from Routing Linn 
the rock crops out in a high ridge, and more in- 
scriptions present themselves; and near them 
are more barrows. A few have been opened and 
found to contain skeletons which had not been 
burnt, and urns that contained burnt bones, rude 
flint arrow-heads, and a bone that had been 
acted on by fire. 

About two miles eastward of this locality, or 
half a mile northwards of Doddington, Miss 
Proctor discovered in 1859 a remarkable speci- 
men in a field known as the High Chesters. The 
turf covering it was 12 in. thick, and had been 
the means of preserving the distinctness of the 
figures. It protrudes from the hill-side, sloping 


in every direction, a huge mass measuring 9 ft. | was found in the same locality. 


by 7 ft. The surface is covered with the charac- | 
teristic incisions grouped in various combinations | 
by the depressed lines or grooves observable on 

other examples. Among some thirty figures two | 
hooked-shaped grooves proceeding from one side | 
of a circle inclosing a hollow are new forms. The | 
blunt tool-marks are distinctly visible in the 

shallow grooves of this piece of early workman- 

ship. 

The stones found by Mr. Rea are also in the 
neighbourhood of Doddington, and lie about a 
mile northwards of Ringses Camp. They form 
part of Harelaw Craggs, and are inscribed with 
five groups of figures of the common type. Turf 
had grown over these. Mr. William Proctor 
found several inscriptions about a mile south- 
wards of this cragg in the present year. They 
occur on an outbreak of rock on the Horton 
grounds, and, like all the others found, had a 
covering of turf over them. A curious variation 
is presented in one of the figures here observed. 
It consists of four concentric circles, in which 


concentric circles round a hollow. The outer- 
most circle curves outwards, and a groove 
‘departs from the second circle to branch of into 
another groove at an angle. Seven groups of 
inscriptions were found on Gled-law, a rocky 
platform breaking out of the south-west escarp- 
ment of Dod-law, by Mr. Wm. Proctor, jun. 

A mass of red sandstone projects from this 
same escarpment, in which is contained a small 
cavern called “ Cuddy’s Cove.” The scalp of 
this projection possesses four figures, and Mr. 
Tate discovered on the western face of it several 
additional inscriptions differing from the common 
types. One of them resembles a cross, and 
another looks like the letter #41, in Medizval 
character. Of these Mr. Tate remarks,—“ I 
believe them to be archaic, but it may be doubted 
whether they are of the same age as the figures 
on the top of the rock.” It will be thus seen 
that the Harelaw, Horton, and Doddington dis- 
tricts are particularly rich in these unintelligible 
records. Mr. Tate considers it an important 
fact not to be lost sight of, that other remains 
of the ancient British people are also numerous 
in this district. There are remains of five camps 
in it. Near one of the camps, on the Horton 
grounds, are the remains of a still more rare 
relic, a circle of upright stones which, when 
complete, must have measured 100 ft. in circum- 
ference. Five huge monoliths still mark its 
confines ; but only two of them are standing. 
Barrows are also frequent. 

Mr. Henry McLauchlan discovered some in- 
scribed stones at Chatton-law. This is a hill 
rising 603 feet above the sea-level, with a flat 
area on the top, at the western extremity of 
which is a small circular camp defended by three 
rampiers. One of the inscriptions mentioned, 
consisting of six figures of the common type, 
; occurs on a stone within this camp. Outside 
| the camp, about 200 yards to the east of it, on 
a large area of fine-grained sandstone, further 
figures were traceable. They are remarkable 
for their great size and geometrical forms. “ One 
|figure, 36 in. in diameter, is composed of 
| seven concentric rings with a peculiar curved 
| elevation or crown at the top. From its central 
hollow issues a long wavy groove, which had 
linked together other forms now obliterated ; 
|one, however, still remains of four concentric 
| circles attached to the principal figures, and also 
joined to the grooves by a branch. Those who 
| fancy that the figures symbolize the progression 
of life, might imagine the smaller circles to be 
' buds or germinations from the larger, similarly 
|as life among zoophites is generated by buds 
issuing from the old parents.” The value of 
| excessive minuteness in the descriptions of these 
sculptures is apparent when we add that of the 
thirteen figures traceable on these stones in 
| 1859, when sketched, several have since been 
obliterated by the weather. Standing on this 
‘spot one may count six Ancient British camps 
| within a radius of 2 miles, and a great number 
|of barrows. And a bronze leaf-shaped sword 





Two of the Bewick stones are also within a 
camp,—one close to the outer rampart and 
eastern entrance, the other 20 yards northwards 
of this. The incision on the former has a resem- 
blance to the imprint of a horse’s foot ; the latter 
has two figures, one exhibiting the spiral treat- 
ment found on other inscribed stones in different 
parts of the British islands, but of which this is 
the solitary Northumbrian example. Mr. Tate, 
accompanied by Mr. Langlands and Mr. Robert 
Embleton, the able naturalist and secretary of 
the club, tested the truth of the conjecture that 
these inscribed stones marked places of sepul- 
ture, by digging beneath another block lying 
about 300 ft. from thecamp. In his own words, 
“The stone was turned over, and the diggings 
were carried down toa depth beneath the natural 
and undisturbed soil; but no evidences of any 
interment could be seen, nor were any relics 
found.” Standing at sunset on this hill-top, with 
a sky-line of purple heather contrasting with the 
gorgeous tints in the heavens, a soft golden light 





are inclosed six hollows, and from the second 
circle of which issue two parallel curving grooves. 
The Ringses Camp in th2 neighbourhood of these 
inscriptions is of a circular shape, having three 
rampiers of earth and stone thrown up around 
it; and within it are the foundations of huts 
of a circular form. As in other camps, an 
additional area is inclosed by a semi-circular 
rampier. 

Dod-law furnishes a few more inscriptions on 
the outbreak of rocks occurring on the escarp- 
ment of the hill. Eighteen feet northwards of the 


falls on the stones, and figures are visible where 
none can be seen at less favourable opportunities. 

We quote Mr. Tate again to show how far Mr. 
Dove’s interpretation of these symbols, elaborated 
in his communications to us, agrees with his :— 
“Imagination could revel amid these compli- 
cated figures. Life-budding might be seen,—the 
passage of a life to a higher life, the transmigra- 
tion of souls, central suns, orbits of planets, 
attendant satellites, and, perhaps, too, divinity 
might be thought symbolised by the central 
hollow, as penetrating through the circles and 


———. 


Another variety of mark occurs on these 
stones, namely, a row of hollows passing hori. 
zontally along its south and east sides, each 
round hollow being from 2} in. to 3 in. in 
diameter, and } in. in depth, and about 
12 in. distant from each other. Mr. Tate thinks 
it likely that the whole stone was once girded 
with them, although twenty-seven only are now 
visible. In the Pre-historic annals of Scotland, 
mention of similar indentations is made ag oc. 
curring on the “ Witches’ Stone” at Bennington 
Mains, near Rath, in Mid-Lothian, which forms 
the cap stone of a cromlech. Others occur on a 
cromlech in Guernsey (Arch. Journal). The camp 
with which these blocks are associated consists 
of two distinct semicircular camps, each de- 
fended by two strong rampiers, and, around 
these, two more stout rampiers binding the two 
together. On the same hill, on its northern 
slope, are the remains of another ancient British 
village, in which the chief fortlet measures about 
120 ft. in diameter, and the smaller huts from 
9 ft. to 15 ft. Burying-places are also at hand; 
and various fragments of ancient pottery have 
been found around, including a bowl of coarse 
clay hid in a fissure of rock. 

The facts accumulated show that all these 
inscribed stones are more or less intimately as- 
sociated with ancient British remains. “Two 
of them formed the covers of cists ; two more are 
within a few yards of barrows, beneath which 
are similar sepulchral chambers; four of them 
are within ancient British camps; eight of them 
are not more distant from such camp than 100 
yards; most of the others are less distant than 
half a mile, and none further away than a mile, 
Their relation to the camps, forts, and hut circles, 
or dwellings of the ancient British race, is more 
apparent than to their sepulchres.” But the ad- 
ditional facts amassed have not had the effect of 
altering the view first taken by Mr. Tate as to their 
purpose. An examination of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics in the British Museum showed 
him the frequent use of a circle around a central 
dot, and the semicircle, with the addition of a 
short curve from the circumference ; but yielded 
no instance of a circle around the hollow, along 
with the radial groove. Scottish symbols in 
Argyleshire present this feature ; and, singularly, 
the Irish inscriptions give this significant groove. 
Lord Dunraven sent Mr. Tate sketches of two 
stones of marked relationship with those of Nor- 
thumberland. Professor Simpson also supplied 
illustrations of similar inscriptions in Devonshire 
and Derbyshire, and at Lochgilphead, in Scot- 
land. This goes to prove that the race to whom 
these sculptures belonged, either spread over the 
whole of the British Islands, in a tide of immi- 
gration, or peopled it at one and the same time. 
But the question whether this race was that 
which peopled Britain at the time of the inva- 
sion of Julius Casar, or a previous race of lower 
powers, whom the former had exterminated or 
driven forth, is yet unsolved. Mr. Tate ascribes 
the difficulty of settling this point to recent in- 
vestigation into the ethnology of the people 
whose remains have been disinterred from the 
cists found in Northumberland. Some fourteen 
skulls obtained in the province of the Ottadini, 
were all found to be of the broad short form 
called Brachycephalic, which conformation does 
not correspond with that of modern Celts. The 
Brachycephalic type is that which ethnologists 
attribute to the men of the stone age, whose 
modern representatives now inhabit Lapland. 
This, taken in connexion with the recent dis- 
coveries in France, leads therefore to the infer- 
ence that the tribes roaming over Europe in pre- 
historic times were the ancestors of the Laps, 
whom the tide of advancing civilization from the 
Aryan stock compelled to advance northwards; 
and that these incised stones are relics of the 
periods in which they sojourned in Great Britain 
ere they were driven still further north. On 
this point Mr. Tate observes, “ There is a strong 
tendency at present to lengthen out the age of 
even old antiquities: against this we must 
guard, especially when it is connected with re- 
fined theorising, which would distort facts to 
suit artificial classification. Were we to take 
ethnology alone for our guide, we, perhaps, 
might refer the antiquities we have described to 
this old pre-Celtic race; but the basis is too 
narrow for such a conclusion: we must gather 
additional information from other lines of re- 
search. gives important evidence, for 
the old names of hills, rivers, and other pro- 
minent natural objects, names given by the 
aboriginal inhabitants, which oftentimes survive 
the revolutions of race, are Celtic.” The dis- 








great camp there is a figure consisting of three 


beyond in all the realms of matter and spirit,” 


crepancy in the evidence of the skulls he attri- 
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butes to a gradual change, which admixture 
with other races, through the course of centuries, 
may have induced. If we assign these important 
remains to the remote and scanty tribes that 
may have preceded the Celtic race, he asks 
where are we to look for any traces of a people 
whom Cesar found a formidable enemy ? 

The view taken by Mr. Tate in 1853, and 
maintained by him throughout his accession of 
information, is, that the sculptures are Celtic, 
and are symbolical figures representing religious 
thoughts. The Druids recognised a superior being 
ruling the world, the immortality of the soul and 
its passage, at death, into other bodies. With 
this was mixed up much superstition. Pliny 
made mention of the astonishing extent to which 
necromantic rites were carried by the British, 
and affirmed that they were capable of instruct- 
ing even the Persians in these arts. They 
must have had sites for their incantations, and, 
perhaps, diagrams for their expositions. Altars, 
too, must have been indispensable. And that 
rocks were considered sacred, we have evidence 
in one of the edicts of Canute, who, in a list of 
forbidden objects of worship, includes them with 
rivers, trees, the sun, moon, and fire. 

To quote the conclusion to which Mr. Tate has 
arrived : “ As the functions of the Druids were 
varied, so might these sacred stones be used for 
several purposes. On them, as altars, sacrifices 
may have been slain to avert either personal or 
state calamities: some of the figures may be the 
hieroglyphics of the gods to whom they were 
dedicated: the philosophical views of the Druids 
might be hieroglyphically and even diagrammati- 
cally represented in the circles combined with 
circles on the Routing Linn Stone, which, situate 
in a wild district, and probably then in the midst 
of forests, would be probably such as the Druids 
would choose wherein to teach their occult doc- 
trines, and practise their superstitious rites. Some 
of the groups of the concentric circles may show 
their idea of the motions of the heavenly bodies, | 
and the radial lines might set forth ‘ the influ- 
ence and ability of the immortal gods’ as ex- 
tending through and beyond the orbits of the 
heavenly bodies: the planet-like figures might 
enable them to expound ‘the nature of things’ 
as seen in vegetation: possibly the grooves | 
passing from the centre of one system of circles 





to another might symbolize the passage of the 
soul from one state of being into another and a| 
higher state. I cannot but think that one of the | 
chief uses of these sacred stones was for magic | 
and necromancy. The religious and philoso- | 
phical significancy of the figure would add to | 
their impressiveness in the popular mind when 

used for this purpose, and add to the mysterious | 
power of the Druid priest or magician, when he | 
cast a horoscope or endeavoured by incantation | 
to avert personal or public calamities. I am | 
sensible I am here wandering into the regions of 
speculations, or it may be of fancy; but these 
views are not derived from Assyrian, Egyptian, 
or Hebrew symbolisation, to which our antiqui- 
ties have no relation: they are suggested by the 
records we have of the opinions and practices of 
the people who incised the mysterious-looking 
figures on our rocks.” ..... “ Those who are 
not content unless every mystery is fully ex- 
plained, may feel dissatisfied that, after all the 
labour and research bestowed on these inscrip- 
tions, we cannot read them off as from a lettered 
‘book. Before, however, more definite results can 
be arrived at, further investigation must be 
made in other parts of the world. Two lines of 
research may yield information—among the 
Laps in the far north, or in the east, in the early 
home of the Aryan family. Something, however, 
has been achieved—materials for aiding in the 
fuller solution of the problem have been placed 
on record, an advanced starting-point made for 
future inquirers, and a description and repre- 
sentation preserved of marvellous sculptures 
which time and the elements will eventually 
obliterate.” 








MeErropouitan Benerir Socreties’ AsytvM.— 
The sixty-ninth half-yearly meeting of this 
Institution, in Ball’s Pond-road, was held on 
Friday, at Salter’s Hotel, Mr. Henry Campkin, 
#.S.A., presiding. Mr. Gawthorp read the re- 
port of the scrutineers of votes on the election 
of an inmate to the asylum, and James Judd, 
one of six candidates, was declared to have the 
highest number. Mr. Harris (secretary) read 
the report of the committee, which showed that 
in the past half-year a bequest of 501. had been 
made to the asylum, and the subscriptions were 





steadily increasing, especially from societies. 


ON HOUSE-PLANNING.* 


Tue habits and well-being of people are 
mainly influenced by the places in which they 
live; and the homes are productive of good or 
bad influences in conformity with the manner of 
their planning. Upon the matter of this or that 
arrangement of lines on paper, as upon other 
steps in the practice of his vocation by the 
architect, depend health, comfort, and morals of 
the units in a nation, and the collective welfare. 
There is need, therefore, for study of the sub- 
ject; and were we to admit truth of some 
assertions touching a decline in professional 
skill in the one particular, we should urge the 
pressing need of the study now. The purpose 
in works like two which are before us, taken 
only as addressed to the architect and student, 
is always a most important one. One of these 
books, entitled “The Grammar of House- 
Planning,” attempts to grasp the entire sub- 
ject: the other relates to the particular division, 
“Cottage Construction,’ to which, at least, in 
the matter of planning, some considerable atien- 
tion of late has been devoted. 

The design of the first work comprehends the 
giving a great variety of plans, or sugges- 
tions for plans, of residences of various kinds, 
and brief essays on subjects connected with 
arrangement and construction, as a selection of 
material useful to the manof practice, the 
student, and the house-proprietor. With the 
plans are some elevations and sections of build- 
ings, and details of fitting: and well-known 
structural contrivances, end some decorative | 
details, as of doors, windows, and chimneys. 
The majority of the plan-illustrations are “type 
diagrams,” not drawn to scale, and are merely | 
intended to exhibit general disposition, with 
occasional alternative or contrasted arrange- | 
ment of the same features. An “antithetical | 
or contrasted mode of treatment” in the book, | 
is one of the grounds adduced for recognition of 
its particular utility. The work is put forth | 
mainly as a collection of matter gathered from | 
many sources, our journal amongst the number, | 
and all honourably acknowledged. 

There is need that the points that ought to be | 
considered in planning should be stated, both 
didactically and for after-reference, more clearly | 
than they have been, unless in the fugitive lite- | 
rature in which much that has been well said | 
or written lies imbedded. And contrasted | 
arrangements of plan, aiming at the same result | 
of accommodation, may be made of great service | 
in self-instruction. But that the house pro-| 
prietor, supposing him to possess knowledge of 
the language of drawings, will derive what the 
compiler supposes from this book, we are not_ 
able to say. The doors and windows are not. 
many of them good; and of all of them, the 
ultimate effect would of course depend upon 
details requiring a skilled hand and drawings | 
the full size; and this, the compiler does not | 
sufficiently point out. But, further, his idea) 
that his diagrams of plan are nearly equal for | 
the purpose he had in view, to plans “ drawn to 
scale,” involves misconception. If some of the | 
plans before us were drawn to scale, and insert- | 
ing the requisite thicknesses of walls, and the 
number of treads in stairs,—given by height, 
which the omission of sections allows to be no- 
where stated,—they might come out very differ- | 
ently. In fact, for the practicability of one or 
another arrangement, thickness of the wall or 
partition is one of the data of the question. In 
the first arrangement of semi-detached resi- 
dences in the second chapter of the second 
division of the book, where a drawing-room 
running from front to back of the house, (a 
gallery rather than a room,) is shown with one 
fire-place, out of the centre, and one door, it is 
impossible to tell how one could get up-stairs. 
In the same design, “a library or billiard-room ” 
has a back-window close to the party-wall, 
without regard to any question of the proper 
mode or sufficiency of the lighting. This 
window would leok into the end of a passage- 
way of, we may suppose, about 3 ft. 6 in. 
in width: though, erroneously, the line of 
division of the two properties is not shown 
at the back of the houses. To the memo- 











* “The Grammar ns * agers ween + ee ae Ar- 
ranging and Modifying s of Cottages, Street-Houses, 
Foam toveen, Villas, Mansions, and Outbuildings. By 
an M.S, A., and M. Rk. A.S. With numerous illustrative 
woodcuts and plates. A. Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh ; 
and 115, Newgate-street, London, 1964,” 12mo., pp. x. 
& 190, 


** On Cottage Construction and Design. By C. W. 
Strickland. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 





1864," 8vo., pp. xi, & 121, 18 plates; and cuts, 


randa of plans of labourers’ cottages, in the 
preceding division, there is less objection: we 
have not to ask whether the plans have been 
worked to; and, the examples being given with 
the names, drawings elsewhere published, and 
sufficiently explanatory, can be looked at. These 
drawings, however, would testify to the exist- 
ence of elements of the question that are left out 
of sight in the type-diagram method of illustra- 
tion,—such as the matter of area covered, which 
influences the cost. This last point, so impor- 
tant as to dwellings of the class, the author puts 
aside altogether. The first division of the work 
treats, in six chapters, of “the Site, Aspect, 
Internal Arrangements, and the Sanitary Con- 
struction and Arrangement of the Mansion, Villa, 
Farm-house, Cottage, Stable, and Cow-house ;” 
and the second division gives, in four chapters, 
“Examples and Analyses of Plans of Houses 
from the Cottage tothe Mansion,” and including 
“Plans of Farm-houses.” What is said on dif- 
ferent kinds of farm-buildings is insufficient ; 
and the illustrations of building contrivances are 
too much confined to the productions of par- 
ticular manufacturers. That portion of the book 
which treats of site may be read with advantage ; 
and use may be made of the plans, if it be recol- 
lected that there are omissions in them, and 
sometimes in points that would affect entire 
arrangement. 

The second work which we have before us, de- 
voted to one branch of the subject of house- 
planning, has much practical information con- 
densed in small space. Its contrasted plans of 
cottages, with the living-rooms the same size, 
and the area of each cottage and each room 
clearly noted, with the chapters on the arrange- 
ment of the plan, or details of construction, 
and on design, may contribute to the improve- 
ment of dwellings of the class referred to. The 
short concluding chapter, explanatory of a dedi- 
cation tothe author’s ‘‘fellow-workmen in Christ’s 
kingdom,” for whose sake “he had studied the 
subject,” however, contains an offensive allusion 
to men who enter into unions,—not distinguishing 
clearly between those whose “ purpose” is “ to 
bully their employers and to oppress their fellow- 
workmen,” and the many worthy and industrious 
men who are members of unions,— which will warn 
off many from the book, who might derive benefit 
from it. The work is the result of study of 
a large number of plans that have been brought 
together at two different times in the last four 
years by the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and 
which were placed in Mr. Strickland’s hands 
to be reported upon. No estimates of cost are 
given, since an estimate based on Yorkshire 
prices would be of little value elsewhere. And, 
in common with the other writer, he regards the 
actual cost as secondary. He adopts the view 
that residences provided for workpeople by their 
employers, are as necessary a part of the esta- 
blishment for the cultivation of the estate, or for 
the manufacture of the article to be sold, as the 
cow-house and pigsty, or the engine-house and 
factory; and that an increase in the value of 
property, through a diminished percentage of 
crime, as well as of differences between masters 
and workmen, is to be taken into the account. 

Of the nineteen different arrangements of 
plan, eight have three bed-rooms upstairs, and a 
living-room (14 ft. by 12 ft.), a scullery, and a 
pantry, on the ground-floor. In each cottage, there 
is a passage-way, through the house, and a back 
entrance. The back-entrance, and space of the 
portion of passage connected with it, as the 
author perceives, might be taken into the scul- 
lery, in this class of house, with advantage in 
every respect; though, we may say, the same 
arrangement in many London houses of the 
lower class, is, in the manner of their occupa- 
tion, very objectionable. The area covered varies 
from about 398 ft. superficial to 453 ft. Each 
plan has the oblong form with an addition at the 
side or back; and the chief difference between 
them results from the relative importance given 
to quarter-partitions between the bed-rooms, and 
division-walls carried by those of the floor below. 
The latter arrangement diminishes the area of 
two of the bed-rooms, and causes one portion of 
the plan where the pantry, or the scullery, would 
be placed, to be required to be so large that the 


‘| space would allow a closet for coals, as in two of 


the plans before us: but it may be somewhat better 
for the fireplaces and the more effectual warm- 
ing of the house; whilst it might (or rather, the 
author says it would) facilitate an “arrange- 
ment” referred to “for supplying hot-water in 
the scullery by a tap from the boiler in the 
living-room fireplace.” Of course, a coal-hole 
would have been required in outbuildings. 
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These should form part of the question of any 
plan of the main building. The author proposes 
to'group together a pigsty, a coal-house, and a 
privy, with open shed at the back of it, and with 
an opening at the base between the two. In 


the shed would be kept three or four barrow- 


loads of dry earth; and the privy-seat, opening 
on hinges, would be used as the ash-pit ; and 
besides the ashes, a shovelful of earth out of the 
shed would be thrown in every day. If properly 


attended to, he says, the place might be kept 
free from smell, and the earth become a valuable 
manure. He regards a water-closet as in con- 
nexion with a cesspool, which must be the 
means of saturating the soil under and round 
the house ; he thinks that the real deodorizer is 
dry earth, whilst that as soon as manure is mixed 
with water it is wasted, and moreover becomes 
a dangerous nuisance, and that whatever the 
difficulty in the case of towns, there can be 
none in the country, especially where the cottage 
stands in a garden, as it ought always to stand. 
As to the drain from the sink, it may be carried 
into the garden, and the drainage allowed 
to sink into the soil: passed through the 
privy into a cesspool, it will inevitably cause 
nuisance. 

In the chapter on details of constrnction, the 
author describes the manner of laying wooden 
flooring on a solid bed, so that the boards may 
not be damp or liable to dry-rot, and so that 
thinner boarding might be used. He has found 
the method answer well in a school-room, as the 
floor is much less noisy than one of the ordi- 
nary kind; and we may ourselves add, that the 


TERRA-COTTA AND LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 
WARE, CONSIDERED ON THE PRIN. 
CIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART.* 


HirueErto we have looked at burned clay only 
as it shows itself under its own native tint, 
usually red, though fashioned with masters’ 
skill into the most artistic forms. Now, let us 
view it in its very height of beauty, with all the 


coloured glaze. 

Luca della Robbia was born, A.D. 1400, at 
Florence, where, from his boyhood, he was, as 
many celebrated artists have been, brought up 
to the goldsmith’s trade. In early youth he be- 
came a sculptor: years wore away, but brought 
him, in this profession, small gains as a reward 
to much labour. This hung upon his mind: by 
day had he long worked with his chisel; by 
night had he exercised himself in drawing; and 
often when his feet were numbed with cold in 
the night-time, did he keep them, for the sake of 
warmth, in a basket of shavings, that he might 
not be forced to leave off his sketching. So 
easily may clay be that, under an able 
hand, it takes little time and less trouble to 
work in it: its cost is infinitely lower than that 
of marble. But marble is lasting: how could 
clay be made so, and, hiding its own, take the 
|leok of marble too? Such were the thoughts, 
| the untiring thoughts, of Luca. “ After having 
made experiments innumerable, he found that if 
he covered his figures with a coating of glaze 
| formed from the mixture of tin, litharge, anti- 
|mony, and other minerals and mixtures, care- 





necessary provision for a current of air under | fully prepared by the action of fire, in a furnace 
wooden floors of basements, is often the cause of made for the purpose, the desired effect was pro- 


a current between the boards, which produces 
coldness to the feet, especially near the fire- 


place. Amongst the requisites that the author | olay.”—Vasari, i. 340. “Not satisfied with his | 
includes, is an underground tank for rain-water; remarkable, useful, and charming invention glory 


and for it, he says that an enclosure formed 
with two half-brick walls with a layer of clay 
between them, answers perfectly, if water be put 


into the tank as soon as it is finished, to pre- | 


vent the clay from cracking. But we have not 
met with any reference in the work, to a bake- 
house. This feature of plan has been in many 


cases, advantageously provided as common totwo| branch of art in coloured burned clay, upon 12 


| duced to perfection, and that an almost endless 
| durability might thus be secured to works in 


i aa oe Luca still continued seeking some- 
‘thing more, and instead of making his burned 
‘clay figures simply white, he added the further 
invention of giving them colour, to the astonish- 
ment and delight of all who beheld them.” 
Ib.,p. 341. In these few words have we the 
history, as Vasari writes it, of that charming 


limner’s charms spread on it by the means of 


a generic denomination. Those who have seen 
the beautiful Alhambra must recall to mind how 
several of its splendid halls are floored with these 
same tiles still bright; and their walls, in part, 
skirted, after a tasty pattern, with cubes of 
various colours, in the same material. But in 
Tuscany itself, and not long before, Jacopo della 
Quercia had employed a glazing—a colourless 
glazing, it is true, but yet a glazing on burnedclay 
as we have seen upon that valuable and instruc. 
tive chest-front in the museum. Here, in England, 
the glazing by fire of sun-dried clay acer 
ally for church decoration, was known fol- 
lowed at an carly period; and the —— 
that have come down to us from the thi 
century, and found at Chertsey, Castle Acre, 
Woodpery, and several of our other old churches 
and minsters, show Qs only yh a 
design, but disclose the process in i 
them. While yet the well-fined and ened 
clay was soft enough, the design was deeply 
sunk into the face of the tile by a stamp, and 
the hollow thus struck filled up with white pipe- 
clay. Over all this was floated a metallic yellow 
laze, that in the firing gave to the red a warm, 
ull tone, and a rich golden hue to the pattern 
done in white clay. In Germany the same art, 
after a simpler way, was practised. The “Acta 
Sanctorum,” by the Bollandists, furnish us with 
the cenotaph raised, in the old cathedral at 
Hamburg, to the memory of Pope Benedict V, 
who died A.D. 965; and, after the fashion of our 
| English high tombs, its sides are skirted with 
glazed tiles, figured with sacred subjects and the 
persons of the apostles, the figures being white 
upon a green ground. Such a method was, 
therefore, very old and widely spread. While 
refusing, then, to recognise in Luca della Robbia 
the inventor of coloured glazes as applied to 
burned clay, we must not, cannot rob him of the 
of being the first to use them with such 
new, such bold, such marvellous effect. In going 
round those recesses in the northern side of the 
north court in the museum, to study and com- 
pare this great artist’s and his followers’ several 





| 
| 


— | works, well may we with warrantable pride con- 


gratulate ourselves and our country too, that at 
present there is nowhere else, not even in Italy, 


Florence itself, brought together under the 


cottages ; and asimilar arrangement would seem’ which the fashion is to bestow the name of Della One same roof and crowding near the one same 


to be that for the rain-water tank and pump.’ Robbia ware, and which, for very many years Spot so many masterp 
Mr. Strickland gives two plans of cottages with | prs Sut Taeele time, mes Ava be | several styles, of the Della Robbia school. 
a living-room, scullery, and pantry below, and | almost exclusively wrought, at least in Italy, by | 


with two bed-rooms upstairs. One of the plans 
he shows might have even three bed-rooms, and 
within four external walls, provided the third 
room were allowed to open from the larger bed- 
room. He next gives plans of cottages with a 
parlour or bedroom, a scullery, and a pantry, on 
the ground-floor, and with two, or three, upstairs 
bedrooms. Cottages with this sort of acecommoda- 
tion deserve to be studied : for, in some districts, 
the parlour is desired; or there may be very 
great advantage for the occupants of a cottage 


in having one of three bedrooms, on the ground- | 


floor. Besides, it is by no means certain that 
the building may not be more economically 
arranged, by having only two bedrooms on the 
first-floor, the scullery and pantry being placed 
in a lean-to addition to the main structure. The 
remainder of the plans show pairs of cottages 
in which the rooms are arranged differently in 
the two cottages. For example, one of the 
cottages will have three upstairs bedrooms, and 
the other cottage two. In this case, the third 
bedroom of one cottage may be over the pantries 
of the two cottages. Besides the plans, the plates 
include different elevations; and these help to 
explain what is said of the modes of roofing. A 
sketch specification is given in an appendix. 

We ought to observe that in some of the 
plans, headway would be attainable only by 
making the risers of the stairs higher than is 
desirable for old people and children ; and that 


in some, it might be very difficult to get a coffin 


up and down ; whilst that in several, the deduc- 
tion of space from a room, by a bulk-head, or 
encroachment of the stairs, would be greater 
than is clearly shown. 

That there is a right and a wrong way of 
using books of this class, our notice of the two 
works that we have had before us will have 
helped to show. 





A Hicu-Cuvrcu Sermoy.—A clergyman re- 
cently, on the completion of the Barclay Church 
spire, Edinburgh, says a contemporary, deli- 
vered a sermon from the summit. It had an 
advantage which many nearer earth have not,— 
it was nearly inaudible to those below, 


his family, and those scholars to whom he had 
_made known the secrets of his craft. 

Italians, in general, know nothing of the arts, 
and how they were followed abroad, after the 
fall of the Roman empire, but seem to think that 
art of every kind had no existence anywhere but 
among themselves. No wonder, then, that Vasari, 
though wrongly, claims for Luca the honour of 

being the inventor of applying coloured glazes to 
burned clay; and the only artist in it at the 
time. 


} 


i 


‘not already baked, the two sorts of glaze—the 
colourless and the coloured -— was well under- 
stood among the more cultivated nations in 
| Europe, Asia, and Africa, from remote antiquity. 
| Spread with great niceness, either partially or 


| entirely, over those admirably -figured and beauti- | 


| fally-shaped fictile vases which Greece wrought 
_at home, or by the hands of her colonists in Italy 
;and Sicily, as well as upon that finer kind of 
| hardware now generally known as Samian, do 
| we observe a delicate, thin, colourless, transpa- 
|rent mineral glaze. A coarser sort of glazing 
| was used by the Romans, who have bequeathed 
|us such a mighty heap of pot-sherds, on the 


| banks of the Tiber as to merit its present name 
| Monte Testaccio. At a very early period the 
| Egyptians ornamented many articles with a 
coloured glazing. In the Middle Ages, as early 
as the eleventh century, upon those fine belfries 
| to the churches at Rome, and built during that 


The art of fixing by fire upon clay sun-dried, if | 





period, do we see, let into the brickwork, those 
curious large round concave pieces of hardware 
that glisten again as bright as ever with their 
bright green glaze even now. Later, the art was 
brought to great perfection by the Saracens, and 
carried with them wherever they settled them- 
selves around the basin and in the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Under them the south of Spain 
won for itself great reputation for its works in 
burned glazed clay, and more especially for its 
tiles, which, from being at first usually tinted 
with a bright purple glaze, bestowed their own 
specific name—Azulejos—just as Faénza did to 
pottery in France, upon tiles of all sorts, and as 





* By Dr. Rock. Seep. 612, ante. 


ieces, and after all its 
On 
looking at them a short time, we find they may 
be distributed into four distinct manners, con- 
sisting of,— 

First, those that are overlaid with a thick, 
plain white glazing, so as to make them look 
like marble, but having the pupil of the eye, and 
brows shown in black; and, if in relief, the 
figures set upon a plain deep-blue ground. 

Secondly, those in which the drapery on the 
figures is variously coloured. 

Thirdly, those—and they are by far the most 
valuable—which have the fleshes, besides the 
drapery, all shown in their appropriate colour- 
| ing; and the blue back-ground made to become 
| the sky, with the foreground, and trees, green, 
| the buildings of a proper tint, and the whole im 

ive. 

Fourthly, those in which the fleshes are left 
in their burned clay state without any coloured 
glaze upon them. 

Of the first manner, some of the examples are 
very beautiful; and among the foremost which 
I would specify, from being, as I take it, the 
earliest we have, is number 4,411, yc | 
the Blessed Virgin Mary seated on the gro 
with her divine babe stretched out upon her 
lap and gazing on her: nothing in heathen an- 
tiquity is more graceful. The “ Adoration of 
the Wise Men,” number 438, simple in its ar- 
rangement, is artistically done. A Franciscan 
friar, in the act of falling, is worthy of attention; 
80, too, are those several heads, almost life-size, 
standing well out and admirably modelled. A 
small figure (7,702) in the round, ef Our Lord 
asa child, with His right hand uplifted in bene- 
diction, is nicely executed; so are those two 
angels, in the round, kneeling in the act of wor- 
ship (7,614, 7,615), which, with the still larger 
statue of an apostle (4,248), furnish us valuable 
examples for study in this first manner of 
the school. No. 7,596 is noteworthy. This 
“Magnificat,” as it may be called, 
sents Our Lord as a litile baby lying on the 
ground. Kneeling, with hands clasped, and head 
bent reverently down in prayer at His feet, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary worships Him as her Maker 
and Redeemer, saying again those words, “ M 
soul doth magnify the Lord: my °spirit hath 
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| Tejoiced im God my Saviour.” Throughout all 
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Christendom, this has been a favourite subject, 
and it is not surprising that we have it in this 
collection several times, as in No. 4,032, and 
others. Though last upon our roll, No. 7,630 
may be looked on as one of the finest of its 
kind in this collection or elsewhere. Within a 
splendid wreath of fruit and foliage, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary seated is nursing our infant Lord 
upon her lap, and the clear blue sky behind 
them is flecked with fleeey clouds: the shield 
of arms upon the bracket which upholds the 
group, tells us, by its blazon with the label, as 
it seems, of cadence among its seven balls, and 
its difference in tincture, that it was wrought 
for some younger member of the house of Medici. 
I happened to be in Rome when this piece ar- 
rived there from Florence, and was one of the 
many invited to view it for the first time at his 
house by its late owner, who had assigned it a 
room of its own, where it e¢ and won 
the admiration of the crowd that went to 
see it. 

As examples of the second manner, we may 
instance No. 1,090, the small but artistically 
modelled figure of St. Anatolia, who, by her 
prayers, is forcing the dragon at her feet to 
yield back Audax, just converted from heathen- 
ism to Christianity, and whom the evil one had 
partly swallowed. The veil upon her head is 


black, the palm-branch in her right hand is deep | 


green, the book in her left, with golden bullions 
on it, purple, as are her shoes, and the ground 
and the dragon, green. No. 4,677, as the 
second, in which we have a little naked boy, 
admirably done, playing on a bagpipe, which 
instrument is coloured light blue. 

As filling an intermediate space between the 
first and second manners, fitly may we place 
here that magnificent altar-piece (6,741), figured, 


in white upon a blue ground, with the “ Assump- | 
tion,’ where St. Thomas is catching her girdle, | 
which the Blessed Virgin Mary has thrown down | 





that very splendid and effective one blazoned 
with the armorial bearings and devices of the 
far-famed René of Anjou. 

Surprising is it that the Della Robbia family 
never hit upon the right way of producing either 
a red or 4 crimson glaze. The pigments needed 
lay within easy reach of their hands; the so- 
named Theophilus, in his “ Diversarum Artium 
Schedula,” had given the best known method for 
preparing them; and by the kindred trades of 
making stained glass and working enamel upon 
metals, these very colours had been commonly 
and effectively employed, without stint, many 
years before the time of Luca, who could not 
but have seen various specimens of both in the 
windows of old churches and the several liturgic 
vessels for the altar. 

Of the fourth manner in which, while the rest 
of the figure is coloured, all the fieshes are left 
in their first unglazed clay state, it may be suffi- 
cient to note here, from amid a goodly number | 
of examples, the following few, of which, among 
the first, shall be,—a very admirably modelled 
life-size bust of our Lord in His Passion. 
Though the crown of thorns is glazed green, and 





His garments of a fitting colour, His neck, face, 
and long hair are left in untouched red burned | 
clay. Along with this may be joined those two 
admirably-executed figures,—one (2,413) of the 
protomartyr St. Stephen, vested as a deacon, | 
but wearing the maniple on the wrong wrist ; 
the other (2,414), St. Anthony of the Desert, in 
the habit of a monk. Another, but small sample, 
in low relief, is our Lord as a little child, grace- 
fully plucking a lily while sitting on His mother’s 
lap. A third, a relief, is St. Jerome in the wilder- 
ness, on his knees before a crucifix. The last 
(5,401), a beautiful Nativity, in which all the 
fleshes are in plain burned clay. In this relief, | 
however, there is a circumstance which ought 
not to be overlooked. On the left-hand side is a 
little shepherd boy, whose cloak is not glazed, 


to him as she rises from her grave, now bloom-| but stained purple, and with oil-colour put on 


ing with flowers, the stems of which are green; | 
and the marble and porphyry in the panels of | 
the tomb are in their natural colouring. Had | 
| bust of Lorenzo de Medici. The tunic, too, of 
| the Blessed Virgin Mary, a sweet figure, is done 


not the artist’s botanical knowledge been very 
amall, never would he have given the lily but 
two instead of six stamens. 


before, and fixed in by the firing process, which 
accounts for its dull, heavy tone, reminding us 
of the colouring on Lord Taunton’s fine large 


in red, after the same process, but in places the 


For illustrating the third manner, it will be | colouring has sealed off. It has been assumed 


quite enough to point out but two of the splendid | 
specimens in this museum. Of these the first | 


number (4,412), representing the “ Adoration 


of the Wise Men,” exhibits to us one of the| 
greatest art-triumphs in coloured burned clay, | 
combining, as it does, in one piece, the beauties | 
| dust, for the double purpose of giving them a 


of painting along with all the charms of sculp- 


ture. Its crowd of figures, above twenty m | 
number, some on horseback, is broken into well- | 
arranged groups, mostly in strong bold relief; 
those on the middle ground are much lower; | 
and to carry out the perspective, the objects on | 


the background are merely painted in, and the 


whole so admirably coloured as to give a life. 


that the unglazed fleshes, as well in these as in 
all other like examples, have been painted in 
brilliant distemper colours, now flown. This I 
doubt; and, to my thinking, the nade parts left 
unglazed were, before the firing of the piece, 
rubbed with a mixture of oil and emery, or brick- 


somewhat different tone, and a kind of smooth- 
ness. Some of the oil sucked up by the elay got 
fixed in through the fire, and accounts for that 
sort of grimy, greasy look which, in most cases, 


those unglazed portions now exhibit. 


The moulded ornaments of a mere architec- 


tural nature were, as we have before observed, | 


like appearance to the people and the animals, | often re-touched by the artist, before being sent 


and a look of realness to the scenery behind | 
them. In his life of the elder Luca, Vasari says: | 


to the fire; but, by a near inspection of the | 
burned clays, coloured and uncoloured, in this | 


“The master still sought to make further inven- | Museum, we learn how carefally have some of 
tions, and laboured to discover a method by them been gone over after the first firing, and, ; , 
which figures and historical representations | when glazed, before the colours were laid on,| by the blush upon them; the lips, the heart's 


might be coloured on level surfaces of burned 
clay, proposing thereby to secure a more life- 
like effect to pictures.” —T. i. 343. Those twelve 
shallow blue disks of the months in the museum 
are precious examples of this style, but upon 
the piece before us do we see it employed most 
successfully, so that here we behold, upon the 
one same work, all the means, modes, and 
appliances of Della Robbia and his school. The 
other illustration is (3,986) a“ Last Supper,” 
treated as the subject was usually treated then 
in Italy, as we find by many an example— 
Leonardo da Vinci’s among the rest—and, like 
his painting, was placed upon the wall at the 
high table in the dinner-room of some religious 
house. Here, the heads, hands, and feet are all 
tinted more or less,—our Lord’s being white. 
The glazing colour is put as thickly on the 
fleshes in one figure as in another; and being 
‘quite opaque, of course hinders anything like 
transparence of the red burned clay beneath. 
The faded, blackened nimb about the head of 
Judas well betokens that traitor from the rest of 
the Apostles; while the striking yellowness,— 
the Medieval emblem of bile, deceit, treachery, 
—in the upper garment given him in the seated 
, in the glass case not far off, will be 
noticed by those who study the symbolism of 
colour. 
Under this third class may be enumerated 
those examples of heraldry, and most especially 





and with some sharp instrument, wielded by a | 
master-hand, cut and carved as to give them a} 
peculiar beauty and expression, at a single | 
touch, 

Having thus noticed these four several man- | 
ners in Luca Della Rebbia and his school, a word | 
must be said about the frames with which so | 
many of them are bordered. 

One thing sadly overlooked at the present 
time is the wretched taste amongst us upon the 
framing in which all sorts of art-work is usually 
set. If, till lately, we had nters’ Gothic 
everywhere, we still have upholsterers’ golden 
gaudiness running rampant all around us: the 
same shaped machine-cut moulding flashily 
gilt will do for every requirement, whether 
sacred or secular, for every place, drawing-room, 
or oratory. Not so was it during the Medisval 
period; then, here in England, as well as in 
Italy, and everywhere else, the frame-work,— 
especially for subjects of a religious character,— 
was not only elaborate, but artistic; and by the 
greatest masters it was deemed not beneath 
their care to design, and so render it fitting for 
and worthy of the noble work it was intended to 
enshrine. 

Those massive bushy wreaths with which, in- 
stead of frames, Luca loved to garland almost 
all his productions or to hang somewhere about 
them, were as new to art as they were singular, 





jand struck the world at the time, as much as 


they must strike every one at present, by their 
beauty and admirable execution. Fruit and 
foliage were never so exquisitely wrought and 
tinted; and, up to the present hour, nothing 
that has been done of the kind at all comes near 
them, either for form, for grandeur, or for happi- 
ness of colour: who among our artists will get 
before Luca in this ornament ? 

From the fact that so many of the Deila 
Robbia examples belonging to the first-class of 
plain white marble-like figures on ablue ground are 
wreathed with these garlands exhibiting in their 
fruits and foliage such varied colours, it would 
seem, notwithstanding what Vasari says, that at 
the very outset, Luca knew full well how to pro- 
duce metallic glazes of different colours. Even 
when working after his first manner, he sets his 
pure white figures upon a deep blue ground. 
Getting beyond the idea of mere marble-like 
productions—perhaps, too, im obedience to the 
traditions and wishes of the period—he used the 


| Same tints he had heretofore employed upon his 


wreaths, and glazed at first the draperies; soon 
afterward the fleshes, too, as best he could, of 
his figures, in their proper tones. By doing so, 
he made his work become another link in that 
long bright chain of evidence which shows how, 
from the remotest antiquity, the highest masters 
in the art have always given colour to statuary— 
to images of every form, and style, and class. 
From the earliest ages, and all through the best 
period of her several schools, under such mighty 
men as Phidias and Praxiteles, in Athens——the 
very centre of refined taste and severe criti- 
cism—Greece gave a colouring to her statuary 
and carvings. All along the Medizval period 
the images of the saints, whether set up outside 
or in a church, the reredoses on its altars, of 
alabaster, stone, or wood, as the case might 
be, both here in England, and elsewhere 
throughout Christendom, were artistically gilt, 
and as artistcally painted. Being done im 
distemper, this colouring has fallen off the 
sculptures of the Greek and Roman epochs, 
merely leaving faint streaks and traces here and 
there of what their coloured beauty must have 
been. The now empty sockets in the face of 
many an old statue tell us that, once, the miss- 
ing eye-balls were of precious stones; and those 
pierced ears, that gold and jewelled earrings 
used to hang from them; while the various 
coloured marbles forming the draperies u 
some of the Roman busts are all unmistakeable 
proofs of the ancients’ love for colour upon 
marble. This colouring of carved work is even 
now continued in Spain, whose schools of art, 
especially in this sort, are little known by 
Englishmen, whose desire for other and more 
numerous specimens from that country will be 
quickened after viewing the few but admirable 
ones—especially in carved and coloured wood— 
added, but a few months ago, to the South 
Kensington Museum. 

As nature gives a proper colour to everything, 
to the earth and skies, to the vegetable and 
animal existences it every day brings forth: as 
in man, the eyes receive their brightest flash of 
love or hate from their colour at the moment ; 
the cheeks betray their sense of shame or rage 


fear, by their ashen whiteness ; as living man 
himself never, but the ghost of man when seen, 
is seen all white—all colourless, let us then, with 
the authority of nature and the practice cf all 
antiquity as our warrants, advocate the taste for 
coloured statuary, and rejoice in the samples we 
have of it in the works of Luca Della Robbia. 
As far as their general style there is much to 
admire, but a good deal to lament and avoid in 
the productions of that master and his followers. 
Like all the rest of his countrymen at the period, 
Laca was dropping, one after the other, the 
reverential teachings, the lovely forms, the simple 
graces traditionary in the Umbrian school, which, 
in fact, was strongly akin, in its types and pre- 
cepts, to all the other schools of sacred art m 
England, France, and other parts of Western 
Europe. Classicism, it is true, with its over- 
long necks for females, and its straight mean- 
ingless profiles, had not got hold on the Italians 
then; but, instead, a naturalistic feeling—a 
feeling towards a close copy of unselected nature 
to an almost forgetfulness of the beautiful in 
mankind ; yet withal, a gleam from out the 
forsaken paradise—a something kept of the 
olden better time still hangs upon a few of 


Luca’s figures—those of the blessed Virgin 
especially. ; ’ 
However much to be admired, from a chirur- 
gical point of view, and praiseworthy as far as 
superficial anatomy is concerned, may be the 
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quite naked body of an infant, yet in all art- 
works, more so of our divine Lord, is it more 
seemly as well as respectful that some draping 
should be thrown about it. This, however, even 
of the scantiest sort, was forgotten by Luca, and, 
like him, too often by the artists of his day : the 
ablest man in art is he who, while he can repre- 
sent the beautiful becomingly, knows full well 
how to make the true to nature look holy and 
reverential. Still, for their grouping, their 
modelling, their expression, many of the Della 
Robbia works are admirable. 

It has been asserted that, during the Middle 
Ages, all the western countries of Europe pro- 
duced remarkable works of sculpture ; but it was 
in Italy alone that art attained to a perfection 
worthy of comparison with the antique, and in 
Italy alone can its monuments be thoroughly 
studied. Giving my most hearty assent to the 
first part of this judgment, I as heartily disagree 
with its other portions. Let any one go to 
Wells, Lincoln, Peterborough, Westminster 
Abbey, or several other of our glorious Media- 
val churches and cathedrals,—without asking 
him to cross the sea, and wander over France 
and Germany,—sure am I that a first short view 
will give him magnificent examples of sculpture 
done by Englishmen, in England, better than 
anything of the time abroad; which, considered 
under the more essential aspects of art, were 
never surpassed, and not often equalled by the 
most celebrated productions of ancient Greece 


or modern Italy ; and I hope the day is not far | 
off when the country will awake and open its | 
eyes to the value and perfection of its own | 


home-wrought works of art, and have casts from 
the best of them to occupy a becoming place in 
this museum. What has been done may be done 
again in England by Englishmen. Richard II. 
granted a licence to Cosmo Gentili, the Pope’s 
collector in England, in 1382, to export three 
great images of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and a small image of the Holy 
Trinity, without paying duty for them. Who 
can tell, but, some future day, London will, once 
more, send statuary to Rome? 

After this short and hasty sketch of burned 
clay in its highest artistic developments, our 
next step will lead to 


The Second Part, 


the most important object of the lecture; and to 
view it as affording illustrations of the principles 
of decorative art. 

Like the architect, the artist must think 
beforehand well of the sort of climate he has to 
deal with, for the better choice of his material. 
Now here in London have we thick fogs, with 
their dampness, smoke, and smuts, gas and its 
tarnishings ; but if there be one thing better 
than another for bidding defiance to the spoiling 
effects of these agencies, it is glazed burned 
clay. Let us then see how and where it may be 
used, under its first and least expensive form, 
that of a colourless glazing. 

How many a man whose means are small, 
with a strong love for art, who would like to 
have his little home decorated, to behold around 
him the busts of his wife, his children, his fast 
and faithful friends ; the writers who have en- 
riched his mind; the worthies in that profession 
he is following. Besides being far too expen- 
Bive, marble, by its weight would crack his slim 
walls, and pull his slightly-built house to pieces. 
All these he can have in clay, even though his 
purse be shallow, and so artistically done as to 
make his house beautiful. Here and there in 
his little hall, up his staircase, along the landing- 
places, could he have a bracket and a bust. As 
well in his library as in his dining-room, the 
cornice might be storied in plain glazed burned 
clay ; and fortunately for all such purposes, we 
have two kinds of material, the red and the 
white clay; and thus, the ground may be in 
white clay, the relief in red ; the hollow holding 
the bust in white, the bust itself in red; or we 
may reverse them, so getting the agreeable con- 
trast of colour as well as form. His wife, too, 
might have the nursery adorned with something 
to instruct as well as amuse the ‘children, and 
put high enongh to be beyond the reach of a 
knock, even which, if not very hard, would not 
break it. Servants’ hall and kitchen might have 
their subject, telling its lessons of thriftiness 
and good housewifery. The panels under win- 
dows might be advantageously filled in with low 
reliefs ; and not only with such panels in walls, 
but in articles of furniture. For such an appli- 
cation of plain red burned glazed clay, we for- 
tunately have a splendid example in the front of 
@ chest in this museum, done by the hands of a 











celebrated master, Jacopo della Quercia, and 
figured with the fall of Adam and Eve. 

Too heavy a stress cannot be laid upon that 
same chest for its most valuable teachings re- 
garding the very many decorative capabilities 
of red glazed burned clay. Of our furniture, 
take but a few examples. The larger those 
looking-glasses hung upon the walls of our re- 
ception-rooms, the narrower it seems to be the 
fashion now, to make their frames which, so far 
from being anywise artistic in design, are almost 
always after the one same machine-wrought 
pattern, very commonplace, not to say vulgar. 
Yet, few are there among the articles of decora- 
tive furniture upon which an able hand could 
better show the cunning of its craft. Divide 
those over wide-spread sheets of glass into com- 
partments, making them architectural according 
to the house’s style; give them the appropriate 
ornamentation in bold projections ; let the whole 
of the frame be of a warm brown ground, to 
throw well up the gilding; and require it to be 
a work of one who can think of and do something 
beyond shallow moulding, and a bunch of flowers 
all in the one same garish gold; have the 
frame ornamented, like the old Italian chest- 
front, with real art, in red glazed clay. 

Among people of taste, and knowing what 
was, whilom, the favourite custom in good houses 
everywhere through England, the side-board is 
being brought back to its first full old use, and has 
had given it, for the better display of rich pieces 
of plate, rows of shelves all up its high glazed 
back with its gracefully overarching head. 
Here, then, is another field for true art-work in 
burned clay: upon its lower panels, its sides, its 
overhanging canopy, a master may show such 
skill as to make this sometimes inconspicuous 
article of household goods, become by day and 
night a magnificent adornment of the dining- 
room. 

If inside the house,—so, too, outside, might 
the same material artistically wrought, be well 
employed. The chimney-pots in London are 
generally ugliness itself. Often the short length 
of a glazed brown draining-pipe one sees doing 
duty for the nonce as a chimney-pot to the 
temporary shed run up for the foreman, has 
more beauty about it than those red or grey dull 
tubes lying near that are to be, ere long, put 
upon the house now building. Though chimney- 
pots, like that very fine one from a house of the 
last century, and lent to this Museum by Mr. 
Vaughan, would be too expensive, not to say out 
of place for most habitations ; and those copied 
from Eton and other sixteenth century erections, 
out of character for houses of a different style ; 
yet something could easily be done to free us of 
our ugly chimney-pots. 

There is one exterior feature in our houses, 
large and small, to improve which red glazed 
burned clay is most applicable,—I mean the 
doors. Putting aside its expense, the painting 
of house-doors is no small annoyance; yet from 
sun and rain, and the varied action of our atmo- 
sphere, such very soon is the cracked and 
curdled shabby look of the new paint and 
varnish, as to need having them put on again at 
least every two years. Now, besides the artistic 
beauty it would bestow, the saving in money and 
convenience afforded by it ought to make us try 
the application of burned clay as a casing, after 
the manner of its use in Jacopo’s chest-front. 
Though now so unartistic, our street-doors 
might readily be rendered ornamental, even less 
costly in the end, and be made a help in re- 
deeming our domestic architecture from the blot 
which rests upon it. Long ere Virgil sang 
(Georg. iii. AZneid 6) of portals magnificently 
wrought and sculptured, and long afterwards 
might they be found in many places. In the 
Middle Ages, very many years before Florence 
could boast of either of those splendid gates to her 
baptistery, an Englishman, Master Hugh, who 
had surpassed every other artist of his day, sur- 
passed himself in the beautiful doors he worked 
for the church at Bury St. Edmund’s. At the 
present hour there is not one handsome street- 
door in the whole of London. However good as 
carpentry, in design, our house-doors are hardly 
better than the one the settler in the backwoods 
of Canada hangs upon his log-built hut. Put in 
panels, like Della Quercia’s, figured with sub- 
jects; boss the frames with busts in bold relief, all 
wrought in glazed red burned clay, and you save 
your money at the time you get ornament. Not 
only would it be serviceable and artistic on and 
in private houses, but in all public institutions 
it might be advantageously employed. 

' In theatres, in music-halls, in lecture-rooms, 
in schools, in every sort of construction meant | 


for the free circulation of sound, it is the very 
material to be used; for every one must know 
that, for singing and speaking, every kind of 
drapery-hangings, in any form, are bad. Now, 
if this material were employed in the decoration 
of such erections, the buildings themselves 
would have a cleanly, lasting ornament, which, 
while it beautified their walls, did not hinder 
the wished-for transmission of sound ; nay, if 
managed well, and had given them the required 
hollowness, the reliefs and statues themselves, 
instead of deadening, will send back every sound 
clearly and without an echo. In regard to 
schools, why, for years perhaps, keep a boy in 
rooms so dull to him? Like one of the Dukes 
of Mantua, make the school a “ joyful house,”— 
not forbidding, but gladsome. Let the pupils see 
around them the memorials and the busts of 
those who, in bygone times, sat as boys upon 
those same forms,—men who had made for 
themselves a name of renown in the army and 
navy, in Parliament, or at the bar, as inventors 
in science, great in the arts, famous as writers, 
distinguished for their success and honesty in 
trade, as benefactors to and worthy of the land 
that gave them birth; and let the boy know 
there is still an empty niche which, if he strives 
and lives as they did, his bust will some day 
occupy. 

Those long, blank, dreary wards in our hospitals 
ought not to be forgotten. Why should the poor, 
but perhaps once wealthy and well educated, 
slow-recovering patient, be left with nothing 
better, nothing more healing to his ache of 
heart, to do, than day by day to reckon how 
many panes there may be in the window oppo- 
site, or find out the number of checkers in a foot 
square on the white and blue curtain by his bed. 
Most times to the sick it is very wearisome to 
listen five minutes together ; but long to them- 
selves alone can they think. Many a man and 
woman cannot spell a book ; all can easily, with- 
out toil, read art-writing on the wal]. Then let 
that writing be there, to speak of hope, to tell 
of comfort. This quickens convalescence. The 
cost would be small, and the public money never 
better spent. 

But getting abroad among our streets in 
London and our large towns, and upon the road- 
side in the open country, we may notice in how 
many ways burned clay merely glazed can be 
cheaply employed as a decorative, and, at the 
same time, useful art. 

Within a few years has grown up the praise- 
worthy custom of having street-fountains ; but 
of those hitherto put up, almost one and all are 
wanting in artistic beauty, and lack one great 
requisite a provision for the poor dog that 
wants to slake its thirst at all seasons as often, 
may be in summer time to hinder madness— 
often than its master. To show where milk is 
sold, the likeness of a cow is set up at the dairy- 
man’s window; while the vendor of horse- 
medicine displays an image of the animal in his 
shop; the little black boy and the big High- 
lander are the old and well-known signs of the 
tobacconist. This is a recognition of the utility 
so ancient of advertising by art-means. Now, 
not only these, but all other trades, at no great 
charge, might tell conspicuously upon the upper 
portion of their shop-fronts, and over their doors, 
in large art-characters, what wares they sold ; 
and, in doing so, advantageously advertise their 
crafts, and at the same time beautify the houses 
in the humbler quarters of our cities. Wander- 
ing about our great thoroughfares, there do 
we find over several of them railroad-bridges 
throwing their huge, ungainly, lumpish selves— 
always very ugly—often quite black. Fill inthe 
wide panels at their sides with reliefs; plant 
along the top a few statues, all in glazed red or 
white barned clay; and what was an eye-sore 
becomes, at a small expense, a pleasing orna- 
ment. 

While still upon our stroll, and we reach our 
finest streets and widest, most majestic squares 
and terraces, we cannot but allow that the most 
lordly-looking residences there, and the most 
palatial of our noble club-houses and public 
buildings, would have new grandeur added to 
them were their fronts varied by reliefs, and 
their sky-line better broken and improved by 
statues in burned clay upon their parapets. 

In the country, a squire would often like, but 
for the expense, to make the village school a 
pretty feature on his estate. Now, he may do 
this with the help of burned glazed clay, and 
without a deep dip into his pocket, or practising 
any sham in his materials. The burned elay 
will afford him good hard mullions and tracery 





for windows, a becoming porch, proper chimney- 
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pots, rightly-shaped tiles, and pleasing crestings 
for the roof. 

Many a mother, many a widowed wife having, 
thongh poor, feelings as sharp as those of their 
more wealthy neighbours, would, if they might, 
erect a memorial over child and husband, and 
mark the grave by something more lasting than 
a flower. Wood soonrots; stone for them is too 
expensive ; not so glazed burned clay, which will 
defy moss or lichen to overgrow it. 





in the streets of London. The plain red flower- 
pots, years ago, gave way to the long narrow 
wooden box that, in its turn, has lately been im- 
proved by changing its coat of green paint, for a 
facing of flat glazed coloured tiles, some good, but 
more bad in their design and contrast of colour, | 
and all wanting in that charm of light and shade | 
which they would have had were their smooth, | 
even surface sunk into a design, or broken by a | 
pattern in relief. Here, then, is a domestic ap- | 


theories of a fluvial action (which is difficult) or 
a glacial action (which is more simple). Some 
of th. lakes, as Ennerdale, do not exceed 80 ft. 
in extreme depth ; Windermere is 240 ft.; and 
Wast Water, which is so deep as never to be frozen, 
is 270 feet. With regard to their altitude, this 
varies a good deal. Windermere is only 116 ft., 

| Ulleswater is 380 ft., while Thirlmere is 473 ft. 
| above the level of the sea. Some of the small 
‘receptacles of still water called tarns far exceed 


Everywhere finger-posts abound ; often, how- pliance capable, in good hands, of being made | these measurements. For example, Sprinkling 


ever, ina moment of utmost need, they cannot | 

guide our path, for the weather has done its | 

wasting work, and the writing is clean washed | 

out. In glazed clay we find a thing for all our | 
wants, and upon which sun, and wind, and ened 
will harmlessly waste their obliterating powers. | 
Here, too, a man of taste, and blessed with the | 
means, can find an admirable opportunity for the | 
display of art, and showing his thoughtfulness | 
for others. Though not of duty, yet how gracious | 
would it be for such a one, instead of the too! 
often useless wooden tottering finger-post, to 

erect, after a good type, a Medimval cross so | 
built as not only to point the path to the neigh- 
bouring villages, but answer as a resting-place 
for the worn-out traveller, who might find a seat 
beneath its shade, and to quench his thirst, a 
draught at the spring hard by. Thus did our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers; Venerable Beda tells 
(Hist., ii. 16), that King Edwin, A.D..628, in very 
many places where he had seen clear springs of 
water by the wayside, caused stakes to be put 
up with brass basins hanging to them, for the 
refreshment of the wayfarer. This, then, was 
the custom a thousand years ago in this land, 
but now we are behind the Mahommedans in 
such kindness. May good old usages come back ; 
but besides the cup for the man, let the dog 
have his pan, the horse a trough afforded him ; 
and the lord of broad acres who so does, will be 
adding his dot of the beautiful as well in huma- 
nity as in art, on his native land, and at small 
cost too. 

From the enumeration of these among a large 
number of other instances, how uncoloured but 
glazed burned clay may be aptly, and at no large 
outlay, brought into use for decorative purposes, 
we will now look upon it for a like object as it 
shows itself in its highest, most attractive 
form, with the additional beauties of colouring 
upon it. 

While, of the instances just given, hardly is 
there a single one wherein coloured burned clay 


might not have been as fittingly employed. Some | 


there are in which it is, by far, more becoming 
to the place and its occasions. 

In a house of the slightest pretension, coloured 
burned clay finds an appropriate employment 
within every reception-room. Here, the flowered 


borders to the papering might well be replaced | 
by a bold wreath of fruits, flowers, and foliage | 


standing well up in the manner of those gar- 


lands hung round his works by Luca della) 
Robbia. At the tops of walls, and around the 
edges of ceilings in dining and drawing rooms | 


| beautiful and artistic. Many of our bettermost | 
“houses now are built with bow-windows. Take | 
one of these bows; plan the outside boxes to all | 
three windows in it to be but the parts of a con- 
nected whole, so that they rest not merely on | 
the sill, but upheld by well-designed brackets, | 
run all round with vases, or, better still, with | 
| groups of figures between them where the win. | 
dows are parted ; instead of flat tiles, use sunken, 
deeply-moulded, richly-coloured ones, like some. 
in the Museum designed by Pugin, and of Minton’s | 
make; and thus, no matter the time of year, | 
without, as well as with flowers in it, you have a, 
thing of beauty at your windows, and a pretty | 
feature on your house front. 

The baldness in the walls of many a large | 
house, the meanness in many a small one, | 
might be well and easily removed by a few 
medallions, or a string-course in relief. If a 
good man’s, or a good woman’s name ought 
never to be let die, how gracious to the living,— | 
how still more thankful to the mighty dead,— | 
mighty in thoughts and words, as well as 
deeds—deeds of charity and kindness as well as 
hardihood,—would it be in those who live where | 
lived those great ones once, to tell the world of 
it, by a bust over the door, or a relief upon the 
wall, with his or her armorial bearings—had 
they any—all in coloured burned clay. 

It is, however, upon buildings for public pur- 
poses that this style of ornament may find a 
large employment. Theatres, music-halls, lec- 


| ture-rooms, and, in general, every place intended 


for harmless amusement and healthful recreation, 
should be rendered as cheerful and as gay in 
their architecture as possible: their ornamenta- 


, tion ought to look as good by broad day, as well 


as night, capable of helping, not hindering, 
sound: so also of all those places of constant 
resort in a large city like London—its Guildhall, 
its Exchange, its especial trade-marts, its halls 
of the many particular companies, the termini 
of our railroads, and the waiting-rooms and 
large halls at them. In most,if not every one 
of these different buildings, might ali the 
| resources of coloured burned clay be most admi- 
rably employed, but amongst its appliances there 
| is one—heraldry, fine examples of which are 
'to be found in the Museum that would have a 
most telling effect ; for armorial bearings, ever 
various through the great variety of their 
changes, and the tinctures on the shields, never 


the eye.* 





and ladies’ own apartments, the fashion now is | 


to have, run in plaster, mouldings more or less | 
broad and elaborate, sometimes faintly coloured | 


Soon these colours fade, the gilding tarnishes, 
and the wide round ornamentation above the 
chandelier in the middle gets smirched—quite 


blackened by gas or smoke of oil, as it may be. | 


Now, instead of all this plaster-work, put 


wreaths of coloured burned clay, and what will | 


be the results? Along with the beautiful you 
will have cleanliness: any tidy servant with a 
light brush and a soft duster in hand, and by the 
help of a tall pair of steps, will, in a morning’s 
time, make cornices and ceiling look as bright, 
as fresh, and as free from smuts and dust as 
they were that day when first they were so deco- 
rated. Upon the entablature from the destroyed 
charch of Santa Chiara, at Florence, of its chan- 
cel, the whole of which, with its stone pilasters, 
is now set up again, and standing in the north 
court of this museum, we find a teaching appli- 
cation to architectural decoration of this mate- 
rial. In this specimen of the Italian fifteenth 
century style, the frieze is by the hand of the 
elder Della Robbia himself, who has figured it 
with cherubic heads, the Holy Lamb, and I.H.S., 
in white upon a blue ground; and though 400 
years have passed over it, is all unhurt by their 
footsteps. 

Ages before Chaucer sang so sweetly about 
the “ Flower and the Leaf,” flowers had been, as 
they still are, great favourites with English 
people ; and in no other city do we find so many 
windows made gay and fragrant with them as 


| 


picturesque merely, we must ask our readers to | 
have patience with us while we try to describe | 


some of the most prominent physical phenomena + 


of the English Lake district. 

We need scarcely repeat what everybody | 
| knows, that the Lake district consists of a series 
of mountain ridges and plateaux of the very 
‘highest altitude in England; although still the 
lowest in the scale of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thus Scawfell Pike, in Cumberland, which is the | 
highest mountain in England, is 3, 166 ft.; Snow- | 
don, in Carnarvonshire, the highest mountain in | 
Wales, is 3,571 ft.; Ben Macdui,f i in Aberdeen- 
shire, the highest mountain in Scotland, is 
4,418 ft; and Gurrane Tual, in county Kerry, 
the highest mountain in Ireland, is 3,404 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

It is no part of our business to enlarge on the 
cosmical theories of the various schools to which 
the Cumbrian mountains are correlated. The 
Plutonists have had their day ; the Neptunists 
have lived to see their philosophy submerged ; 
and the votaries of the Icebergs have long since 
been liquified or solved. Whether these lacune 
have been worn down by water or scooped out 
by ice, will be accepted just as we adopt the 


i 





* To be continued. 

+ See p. 630, ante. 

t While we write, we perceive that the recent Ordnance 
survey has reduced the claim of Ben Macdui to be the 
highest mountain in Scotland, and restored Ben Nevis to 
ite ancient supremacy. 





fail to strike at the same time that they please | 


A RUN TO THE LAKES: BORROWDALE.+ 


; ; : | As we are not travellers in search of the 
in one or more tints and pricked out in gold. | : ' te — 


| Tarn, in Borrowdale, and Red Tarn, on Hel- 
vellyn, lie at an altitude of 1,900 ft. and 2,400 ft. 
respectively. 

The next point we must notice is the technical 
geology of the district. But no sooner do we 
| begin to investigate this subject than we get 
into a perfect labyrinth of scientific miracles. 
|The great original authority, we may state, is 


| Professor Sedgwick, whose letters to Wordsworth 


form the basis of all the modern systems of the 
geology of the Lakes. From these letters, and 
other publications of Mr. Sedgwick, and parti- 
cularly from the admirable synopsis of Professor 
Philips, appended to Black’s “ Guide-book,” we 
| are enabled at least to give the reader a rough 
idea of the subject. 

The Lakes of the north of England, like those 
of Scotland, Wales, and some districts of Ireland, 


| are situate among the most ancient of unstratified 


rocks, including slaty formations with organic 
remains, and others still older, which have not 
as yet yielded any fossils.* These strata form 
in a general sense one broad rugged dome, sur- 
rounded on the flanks by later deposits of old 
red sandstone, mountain limestone, millstone 
grit, coal, and new red sandstone. The map of 
these strata shows us the following superimposi- 
tion :— 
A. The mountainous district of slaty rocks, 
inclosing the Lakes. 
B. The raised border of limestone grit, 
coal, &c. 
C. The plains of red sandstone. 

But the regularity of this ragged dome and its 
borders is disguised by a thousand inequalities 
of detail. The strata of the interior are not 
uplifted in a regular arch, but bent into innu- 
merable complex curves, forming anticlinical 
ridges and synclinical hollows, and all so broken 
by “faults ” that the originally continuous rocks 
are divided, and the parts changed in level from 
10 yards to 1,000 yards! These great movements 
of the strata were accomplished with violence ; 


' and one of the coincident effects was the forcible 


injection of melted rocks into many of the fissures 
and void spaces left between the broken masses. 
Thus granite, porphyry, and other rocks pro- 
duced by heat, and not stratified, have found 
their way amongst the older strata, and have 
produced on them, near the surfaces of contact, 
certain chemical and mechanical changes, con- 
verting the sunk and argillaceous masses into 
compounds which approach to the nature of the 
igneous rocks. To these the title of metamorphic 
rocks is assigned.+ 

These metamorphic rocks, however, as well as 
the vast chains of granitic and igneous rocks, 
| are for all economical purposes next to useless, 
and the great mass of the sandstone, unless it 
be on the outskirts of the great field of clay 
slate, is unfit for building purposes. The few 
| specimens we collected and examined, such as 
| those from Tallantire, Lammonby, and a portion 
of the old red sandstone from Baggrow, were 
coarse in the grit, and very friable; although 
we have seen excellent specimens from the 
quarries of Cockermouth on the one hand, and 
Penrith on the other. 

The clay slate, therefore, is, the rock of greatest 
| importance in the central lake districts. In the 
| original Cumbrian group of Sedgwick, it is 
| divided into three great generic classes, as 
follows :— 

1. Hornblendic clay slate (lower). 

2. Chiastolite slate (middle). 

3. Clay slate proper (upper). 
The first rocks are of a uniform argillaceous cha- 
racter, except where the veins and their lamina 
of quartz diversify their aspect; or where 
igneous rocks change their textures. The colour 
is usually dark, the surface glossy, and the mass 


* During the period of our visit a local logist had 
discovered species of the graphtolite in Skiddaw slate. 
This fact afford abundant materials for new general- 
izations of ae clay siate groups. 

+ While stating thus the ted theories of 
the able authorities above cited, we may also add that 
there are chemico-physical investigators who account for 
the m hic rocks in a somewhat different manner.— 
Comp. Dr. Bischoff’s Elements of Chem. and Physical 
ede Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
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irregularly laminated. They are more or less 
characterised by what is known as the slaty 
cleavage. : 

The boundaries of the district occupied by 
middle slates are on the north-west line from 
Egremont to Keswick. The face of the whole 
mass, as seen on Derwent water, about Barrow, 
is a red mottled argillaceous rock, usually re- 
garded as a breccia. The colour being con- 
sidered accidental, we find similar brecciated 
structures and various grey tints among the 
rocks at the entrances of Borrowdale, around 
the north side of Grasmere, and other places. 


magnificent yew-trees joined in one, commemo- 
rated by Wordsworth, in the lines beginning,— 
“ Fraternal four of Borrowdale ;” 


secondly, the celebrated lead mine, or plambago 
mine, which lies right overhead, on the face of 
the hill; and, lastly, the rain-gauge. The yew- 
trees we saw; but the mine is not working at 
present ; and unfortunately it did not rain that 
day, so that the respectable lady who makes the 
observations could not discourse of the rain-fall 
in operation. We learned, however, that for the 
| last half-year it had been considerably under the 
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A close scrutiny of the circumstances under | average; and what is of greater consequence, 
which the rocks are associated, suggests the that, although the greatest quantity of rain falls 
idea of their being in part aggregates of vol-| here in all England, there are many low-lying 
eanic mud and submarine streams of felspathic | districts which are blessed with a far greater 
lava. — of rainy ae We shall explain this 
The upper slates, clay slate proper, or, rather, | paradox as we proceed. : : 
as they ms termed, shes ica and slates,| In the year 1851, Mr. Otley, of Keswick, re- 
correspond in some parts of the series with the | corded a series of observations of local rain-fall 
slates and tile-stone beds of | from a rain-gauge kept near the town; and his 
Shropshire and Caermarthenshire. In some results were highest in the year 1846, being 
places they yield excellent roofing-slates. As 67-678 in.; lowest in the year 1844, being 
represented by the Kirby group, they somewhat | 40°629 in.; and on the average of ten years 
resemble the fags of Llandeilo, in South Wales; | (1842-51), 57°162 in. About the same period, 
or still more closely, as Professor Sedgwick has | Mr. Millar, of Whitehave n, made an elaborate 
pointed out, the flags of Denbighshire, in North average of the principal stations in the Lake dis- 
Wales. trict, and a comparison of these averages with 
This sketch will probably be sufficient to show | those of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c.; and 
that the economic geology of the district is from this computation we learn that while Lon- 
chiefly concentrated in the groups of clay slate. don was 24800 in., Edinburgh 25°600 in., Dublin 
It is these rocks which on disintegration yield 30-087 in., Liverpool 34°700 in., and Manchester 
the rich clayey soil of the valleys. From these 37°300 in., the Lake district averaged respec- 
rocks are also derived nearly the whole materials , tively — Keswick, 57°162 in. ; : Great Gable, 
for building, from the pavement-flags to the 89-400 in. ; Styhead, 92°800 in. ; Grasmere, 
roofing-slates ; from the lintels and jambs to the 107-500 in.; and Leathwaite, 140600 in. A) 
rouble and the road metal. As to the analogous still later average, quoted in one of the | 
groups of fine-grained grey or green slaty rocks, guide-books, gives us,— Keswick, 60 in.; Crum- 
as well as those porphyries which seem to be mock, 85 in. ; Ambleside, 82 in.; Kendal, 61 in. ; 
composed of indurated argillaceous matter, we and Troutbeck, 81 in. To these we will just 
must in the mean time refrain from describing add from our own observations, that in Keswick 
them. But they are all to be referred in their last year the rain-fall, as observed by Mr. Fisher 
geological classification to one or other of the Crosthwaite, was 71 in.; and in Seathwaite, in 
above groups. Borrowdale, the village we had the curiosity to 
We strongly recommend all persons interested go and see, 173 in.* Itis highly proper to point 
in the physical aspects of the country to take a out that, although there is more rain in the 
ride up by Derwentwater, through Borrowdale. mountain districts than in low countries, there | 
Thither we went, partly for the purpose of is also more brilliant weather. To quote the 
seeing that dreary valley (of which it may be language of Dr. Leitch in the Lancet, “ the rain 
mentioned that Earl Russell said, not long ago,' comes down more heartily, and the weather 
that it was the most magnificent prospect in the clears up more cordially here than elsewhere.” 
district), partly to study the rocks, and also partly The barometer has been very accurately ob- 
to inspect the village of Seathwaite, which, as served in Keswick, and varies from 29 in. to 
we all know, is celebrated in modern story for 90 in. But we have not succeeded in procuring 
its heavy rainfall. The first thing worth noticing any trustworthy series of thermometrical re- | 
is the waterfall at Lodore, which is chiefly re- turns. The temperature of the district, we 
markable for the enormous chasm that the should say, reasoning 4 privri, is lower in sum- | 
water has worn through the rocks. After passing mer and higher in winter than any of the low- | 
through “the Jaws of Borrowdale,” as the land districts. But we can speak from experi- | 
entrance to the valley is not inappropriately ence of the difference between noon and midnight, 
termed, we ascend by one of the narrow and pre- | and more particularly of the difference between | 
cipitous roads so common in the district to the | the temperature in the sun and in the shade, | 
quarry of Queyfoot, in which the “ schistus” | which latter, we imagine, is much greater than 
clay-slate is extensively worked, and altogether, | that of any other district in all England. For 
it would seem, from the surface. From this example, to pass from the direct action of the 
quarry most of the buildings in Keswick and | 8un’s rays on the side of a hill to the shadow of 
the neighbourhood are supplied. Farther on | the neighbouring woods is something excessively | 
we arrive at the celebrated “ Bowder Stone,” an | like plunging into cold water on a very hot day. | 
immense block of basaltic green stone, which | As to the force and direction of the wind, we 
has evidently broken away from the overhanging | regret that none of Admiral Fitzroy’s nautical | 
cliff, and has been computed to weigh nearly | observers are stationed in the district: other. | 
19,000 tons. Nearly opposite this “ bowder,” | wise we might then compute the degree of force 
we observe the Castle Crag, famous as the site | on Scawfell and Skiddaw of that Atlantic south- | 
of a Roman fortification ; and from this crag the | wester which carries with it all the moisture and | 
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view up Derwentwater, under a favourable | 
aspect, is unapproachably beautiful. There is 
the calm and placid surface of the silent lake, 
the majestic hills which rise in graceful and irre- 
gular slopes on either side, the green islands, 
the projecting crags, the vapoury clouds, and 
the rich sunny hues,— 


“That gild with yellow radiance all the vale.” 


Sach a picture one seldom sees and long 
remembers. But, to turn again to Borrowdale, 
the geologist may easily observe the green 
mounds, covered with boulders of transported 
rocks, which mark the place where the glacier 
of a former period had melted away and depo- 
sited its burden. A more practised eye will also 
detect the surfaces of the striated and polished 
rocks, which record at once the character and 
the direction of a foree which, as Agassiz has 
detected in our time, is still at work among the 
glaciers in the Alpine regions of Switzerland, 
After passing the pretty village of Rosthwaite, 
and the ing residence of Mr. Fisher, of 
Seatollar, we arrived at the head of the valley, 
at the village of Seathwaite. There are three 
phenomena to be observed here : first, the four 


deposits all the rain. But as it is, we can only 
state that the difference between the force of the | 
wind on the surface of the lakes and on the tops 
of the mountains is so great as to bear com. | 
parison with the official idea of a calm breeze 
and astorm. We have just room to add here, 
that the county of Cumberland is deficient in 
ozone. Of the tabulated returns from fifty-four 
meteorological stations in the last quarterly re- 
turn of the Registrar-general, Cockermuuth and 
Carlisle stand lowest in the scale. 

We must finish these dry statistics with a few 
physiological remarks. In the first place, with 
regard to the climate of the lake district, we 
may observe that from its altitude, its peculiar 
topography, its exposure to the great atmo. 
spherie current of the Atlantic Ocean, its exu- 
berant vegetation, and its clayey soil, it is 
necessarily the most humid atmosphere in all 
England. Accordingly we might be prepared to 
find a preponderance of those diseases which are 
peculiar to an alpine country; and in this case 





wish to pursue this subj soem 
sult an able monograph “* Essay on ~ 5 Pn of 
ped Lake District.” Fy J. F, Millar, Esq. London. 4to, 








we should not be altogether disappointed. The 
late Jonathan Otley, whom we have mentioned, 
relates that when he was a boy (about the period of 
Dalton’s observations) ague was so common in the 
vale of Keswick, that every country lad coming 
to service from the low country had to go through 
a fit of “shaking” which lasted six weeks! 
An old shepherd whom we met on the hills in 
Borrowdale, informed us that there was plenty of 
ague, accompanied by fever, in his youth. And 
although there was nothing of that sort now, 
there was still plenty of rheumatism, as he hap. 
pened to know! Although cases of goitre are 
now exceedingly rare, these were by no meang 
uncommon twenty or thirty years ago; and even 
yet, we were informed, a swelling of the glands 
of the neck is not an unfrequent malady. Colds, 
inflammation of the lungs, phthisis, and all the 
diseases which arise from excess of moisture and 
exposure to low and changing temperature, are 
of course more or less abundant. And it is im- 
possible for the stranger fresh from the rural 
districts of Essex or Hampshire not to perceive 
that, when compared with the ruddy complexions 
of the Southern peasantry, the labouring people 
are, as it were, blanched and etiolated. Although 
the death-rate of Cumberland is lower than that 
of England and Wales (21), yet when we con- 
sider its sparse population it is relatively high. 
As far as our limited means of observation 
served us, we never saw a population among the 
lower classes so temperate and frugal in their 
habits. Indeed, it occurred to us once or twice, 
that they possibly “err on the safe side” in this 
direction ; since we could scarcely conceive of a 
district in which a proper allowance of good 
cheer would be attended with so beneficial an 
effect. Their cottages are rapidly improving in 
construction, through the spirited competition of 
the landed proprietors. But there are still too 
many of the old-fashioned, diminutive, ill-lighted, 
and uncomfortable habitations in the district. 
Some of the farm-houses are even worse off than 
the labourers’ cottages. A great many in the 
neighbourhood of Bassenthwaite and Threl- 
keld bear on their antique lintels dates vary- 
ing from 1668 to 1724; and are constructed 
on the ground-floors with low oblong lattices, 
and in the upper rooms, with openings about 
2} ft. square, It is strange, in a climate where 
sunlight is so valuable, that it should be often 
so persistently shut out! For the rest there is 
plenty of fresh air and pure water in the dis- 
trict ; and were it not for the natural drawbacks 
we have referred to, one could scarcely imagine 
“a better land,” as Mrs. Heman sings. But 
even in these natural circumstances it is 
pleasing to report a gradual and silent im- 
provement. The snow in winter no longer lies 
six months on the hills: it is seldom more 
than two, and never exceeds three even at 
the greatest altitudes. Sometimes in a mild 
winter there is no snow seen on the hills at all. 
The steady progress of agriculture, and particu- 
larly of the drainage of the land, has exercised a 
prodigious influence in clearing the valleys of 
surplus water. And the rain-fall, it must be 
observed, is decreasing, except at one or two 
remote heights. Whether it be that the principle 
of amelioration which originally reduced the 
horrible terrestrial convulsions which we see 
around to an equipoise, and produced those 
scenes of beauty and grandeur, which we all 
admire, from their very ashes ;—whether this 
principle is still at work, it would be difficult 
and perhaps impossible to decide: but there 
cannot be a shadow .of doubt that, from what- 
ever cause, the lakes are rising perceptibly in the 
necessary conditions of public health. 

Our next and concluding article will be devoted 
to Keswick. 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN MARYLEBONE. 


A stupLe but not inelegant drinking-fountain, 
designed by Mr. H. Burton, and executed by 
Messrs. Purves & Norton, has been erected in 
Oxford-street, at the end of Marylebone-lane. The 
fountain, of Sicilian marble, and 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, consists of a pillar with four sunk panels 
in it, with a pilaster between each, supporting a 
circular basin, about 3 ft. in diameter, in which 
is a pedestal, surmounted with an antique urn in 
Jeune Fleuri marble. An inscription around 
the basin declares very loudly that it is the gift 
of “ David Salomons, Esq., Alderman and M.P.” 

We have been told,— 


** Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.”’ 


It seems to be different in fountains. 
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Suite ‘i leap nial | Guasti) divides all the works presented for this | nein is 
THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE. |competition into three aaa; pendentiv2 fa. | NEW BRIDGES. 

New interest attaches to the Cathedral of | cades, i.c., with summits sloping in accordance, The Trent Bridge at Wilford. — Thig bridge 
Florence now that it has become the objeet of | with the inclined plane of the church’s roofs ;| will be of stone and iron. The central portion 
an undertaking to rank among the greatest in | mono-euspidal, and tri-cuspidal facades; and,| consists of three large arches, of which the 
the annals of modern Italian architecture. We | while announcing that none were deemed worthy | middle one is 100 ft. span, and the two side 
have just been visiting the exhibition of the | of the highest prizes—three prizes of such cate-| ones 85 ft. each. There are ten land arches, 
designs (forty in number), submitted last year | gory, 10,080fr., 8,400fr., and 6,720fr. having been | five at each side, of 18 ft., 17 ft., 16 ft,, 15 ft., 
to the committee of judges for the facade of this | offered,—it signalizes three as alike entitled to| and 14 ft. span respectively—the two widest 
magnificent church, so long left discreditably un- ithe second prize, 1,680 fr., and six others as | being those next the water. The works have so 
finished. Only eleven of these designs are dis- claiming equal share in the third, 1,120 fr.,| far progressed that it is probable before long the 
played with names attached to them; and of | which the committee recommend should be dis- day will be fixed for laying the fuundatiog-stone. 
the artists thus made known, two only, a Ger- | tributed in equal portions among the artists of | A temporary foot-bridge will shortly be erected 
man and a Dane, are of countries beyond the those designs. Out of forty presented, only | on the gearing for the main strueture. The piles 
Alps. One, a Florentine named Falcini, exhi-| sixteen are found worthy of being noticed in| are now being driven for the foundations of the 
bits twe, in many respects differing from each | the report. Others are set aside with unquali- | bridge, and when the gravel and soil inside them 
other ; and the German competitor, Sommer, is | fied censure. The Renaissance project of the | have been removed, blocks of brick and eement 
the only one who completely sets aside all pre- German is criticized, but pronounced ungsitable. | will be carried up to within 3 ft. 3 in. of the 
cedents and ideas of the Italian-Gothic, in a) Another is condemned on grounds that curiously summer water-level. The sup°rstructure of the 
bold attempt to reconcile the Renaissance with | display Italian feeling on the question here at piers will be Cromford stone from the Duke’s 
the grand old style of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi. | issue, “ because too decidedly partaking of the quarries, and the blocks which surmount the 
Generally speaking, the Italian artists, as here acute-arched Northern Gothic,”’—a style, indeed, piers, and from which the arches spring, will be 
expressing themselves (their drawings, for the | justly rejected in the application now considered. | about 12 ft. from the brick foundation and about 
most part, highly finished in water-colours),| But one more claimant is to be remembered, in | 9 ft. from the summer level of the river. The 
luxuriate in a profusion of tracery, moulding,| regard to whom we believe public opinion in two land arches nearest the water will have in- 
arcade galleries, canopies, pinnacles, and sculp- | Florence would be ready to declare, “the great- yerts; and beneath the water arch on the Not- 
tured details, even beyond the precedents of any | est is behind,”’—the Chev. Matas, who has won tingham side is the towing-path for the Trent 
form peculiar to the Mediwval or other sacred | deserved renown by the facade of 8. Croce Navigation Company’s boats. A hexagonal toll- 
architecture of this country; and we might (his adaptation from an ancient design); that house will be erected at the Nottingham side of 
describe as the characteristics of their creations esteemed architect having presented a model the bridge. The roadway over the river will be 
in this exhibited series, an almost fairy-like for the cathedral-front so long since as 1842, supported by iron girders connected with iron 
magnificence, a gorgeous ideality that some-| which met with general applause, and created plates. It will be 34 ft. 4 in. im the clear, and 
times sacrifices the majesty of leading forms to favourable impressions, inducing no fewer than will be divided into a capriage-way of 21 ft. wide, 
the elaborate beauty of detail. In some designs eighty persons of pecuniary means to pledge and two side-paths for foot passengers of 6 ft. 
we see the proposed elevation overloaded with | their contributions on condition that this—and 6 in. each. The balustrades wil] be also of iron. 
sculptures, statues, and reliefs, with motives this only—should be the design ultimately carried The engineer is Mr. Mylne, F.R.S., of London 
usually borrowed from the great classics of out for completing this magnificent temple. and Edinburgh; and Mr. Buxton is the con- 

talian art, from the Medici monuments, or Contented, it seems, with such suffrages, Matas tractor. 

others by Michelangelo. Besides statues of has not chosen to enter the lists a second time; The Rivton and Warburton Bridge.—The first 
apostles and prophets, are introduced, in one but can the committee reasonably expect to see stone of the new bridge which is to connect 
instance, several figures in high relief, along the his project, as well as all those of more reeently- the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, near 
basement story, of national celebrities in art, engaged competitors, surpassed by any one of Warburton Church, and about half a mile from 
letters, and arms, Dante and Galileo being con- | the ten architects nominated for the honours of Hollins Green, has been laid by Captain With- 
spicuous. In other designs ample fields are ap- | a final trial, the efforts of whose results are to be ington, of Culcheth Hall, amidst great demon- 
propriated to mosaic, illustrating evangelic, or | pronounced upon in September next ? strations of rejoicing. The structure is pro- 
(more frequently) legendary and mystic sub- moted by a joint-stock company called the Rixton 
jects, as the oft-repeated Assumption and Coro- as -- and Warburton Bridge Company, Limited ; and 
nation of the Virgin; so more than duly pro- it will be maintained by toll— eq iivalent to that 
minent, indeed, is Mary’s figure, in several com- THE ALBERT MEMORIAL AT PERTH. now charged at the ferry. The bridge will be of 
ositions, that one might objeet against the : ae P , = -1o.; won, with stone abutments, and will cress the 
case purpose of representing her as th Hes Masnert went to Pesth on Tuesiay last, river in one large span of 130 ft., and 30 ft. 6 in. 
supreme centre, the being to whose worship the above the average flow of the river. There will 
great temple is mainly dedicate,—a want of just be 28 ft. roadway betwixt the battlements, four 
religious feeling happily protested against by girders in width, with transverse girders at pro- 
other artists among these competitors, who have portionate distances, bolted together and covered 
given that chief place in the groupings of sculp- with diagonal planks (creosoted). The abut- 
ture or mosaic to such nobler subjects as the ments will be of Bolton stone, and that on the 
Resurrection and Ascension, or the Saviour Rixton side will be constructed with a flood cul- 
enthroned amidst adoring angels. In the mosaic vert to allow the flood waters to escape. The 
groups also, alike with the sculptures, we re- fencing of the bridge will be of east iron, 4 ft. 
cognise the motives of weil-known works by 6 in. high. The bridge will be approached by 
Italy’s great ones,—Titian, Raffaelle, Correggio. an intended new road. 10 yards wide, from the 
Though in all examples save one, the leading Warrington and Manchester turnpike road, at a 
features are in accordance with the Italian- point within 500 yards from Hollins Green, and 
Gothic, and harmony between the old and new terminating on the Cheshire side at Warburton 
appears studiously aimed at, but few of these Cross, and within a very short distance of the 
designs—only one of those with names affixed— thriving towns of Altrincham, Bowdon, Knuuts- 
propose what is assuredly the most appropriate ford, Lymm, &c. Mr. B. P. Coxton is the engi- 
finish to such an elevation, the gable summit | neer, Mr. R. G. Brierley, assistant engineer, and 
for each of the three sections into which this Mr. A. Pilling, of Bolton, is the contractor. The 
facade is naturally directed, correspondent cost will be under 4,5001. 

to the church’s nave, lateral aisles, and portals. Opening of the Salford Bridge. — The new 
Several artists, indeed, propose such a gable bridge over the Irwell, erected by the Salford 
summit as the central feature, above the roofing | : APES ee corporation, out of fands awarded to them from 

. peta ge rf | statue was erected for her Majesty. It was 
of the highest part, with sloping or horizontal 


, . ° | the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
3 ; , designed by Mr. Heiton, architect, and had a : - af 
summits to the lower sections, or aisles. One,/ —". Se - ‘ | has been opened to the public, who assembled in 
, : * | groined ceiling, with three arches embellished | 
disregarding the obvious harmony between the | 


: me . mbers wi e ceremonial. he 

. : | with evergreens and flowers. The central one | large numbers to witness the c< al. Th 

gable form and the ancient roofing, proposes | new bridge is peculiar, but not very elegant in 
three summits, a loftier central to two lower, 


was appropriated to her Majesty, and consisted | A : - 
f fj ale elit, Cusel senile’ Tt a! form—a circumstance that is attributed to the 
each with horizontal termination. co aw ee ee ee 1e stan 
Grandest among the ideas here manifested 


was cpvered with crimson cloth, and fitted with | on a eA oan oa eg — 
; : curtains in caseof rain. A handsomedrawing-room | eee, " “ ee ~ 

though perhaps least practicable) is that of the " .. | of the river, involving a saving of 1,600/. The 
(thoug , chair, made of walnut-wood, and covered with . by : 
artist who suggests another Campanile, the}? : 2 consequence is, that the bridge —a cast-iron 
; + ’ : crimson velvet, with the royal arms on the back, 

counterpart of Giotto’s superb creation, at the ? 

opposite angle, united with the latter by a long 


| structure, in one span—is in the form of a 
horizontally - terminating front, with a gable- 








accompanied by some members of the Royal 
Family, and inaugurated the Albert Statue on 
the Inch, or Green, at Perth. She also knighted 
Lord Provost Ross, and then immediately left 
for Balmoral. 

The statue was executed by Mr. Brodie, of 
Edinburgh. The material is Redhall freestone. 
The figure is 9 ft. in height, and the robe is that 
worn by the Prince when attired as a knight of 
the Ancient Order of the Thistle; the dress is 
the doublet and trunk-hose of the old Scottish 
court ; and the figure bears not only the insignia 
of the Scottish, but also of the great English, 
iorder of knighthood, the garter being worn 
the below left knee. The right hand rests 
on a square column or pedestal, and holds 
an open scroll, on which the outlines of the 
Exhibition building of 1851 may be traced. 
|The figure is set upon a pedestal 13 ft. high, 
| making the whole height 22 ft. 

Her Majesty was welcomed during her 
progress through the city with the greatest 
possible enthusiasm. A stand in front of the | 





was prepared for her Majesty by Mr. G. Scott, | trapezium, with an area of 1,150 yards. It con- 

cabinet-maker. A stand, capable of holding 500 | sista of twelve wrought-iron girders, resting upon 
headed centre rising a little higher. From | PeTSOP*, Was erected st « short distance from the | stone abutments ond supporting twenty ‘trans- 
Giotto, indeed many, and some of the best, de- | **#tte for the subscribers to it of a guinea and | verse floor-joists 4 ft apart, that sustain the carved 
tails have been borrowed, with more or less | Spwerds. ‘The statue is ourroundad by & meiien- iron plates upon which the roadway is formed 
pcs "oagges ter ge - * se tiecmnpgtr Ny = ble iron railing, consisting of stars and crosses, a miinttelanes® ®t. taGath, The Sean 
richly -varied ornamentation of aaaiile and win-| *i#h floral balustrades. cast-iron Senegal is 4ft. Sine in height from 
dows in Arnolfo’s building have been, in many in- the roadway; but the parapet, roadway, 
stances, almost copied from the lateral for the joists, and girders give a total depth to the 
proposed front elevation of this cathedral. In| Vatve or Lanp in THE City.—Two freehold | sides of the bridge, as seen from the river, of 
their aggregate, these designs afford gratifying | houses, on the south side of Old Broad-street,| 15 ft. From the centre of the new structure to 
proof of the reawakened interest and studious | London, were sold by Mr. Henry Marsh, on the | Victoria Bridge the distance is 426 ft., and to 
consideration for a style of architecture long | 25th ult. The property is held for a term which | Waterloo Bridge, on the other side, 838 ft. The 
neglected in this country ; and we may hail with | will expire at Michaelmas, 1872, at the annual | contractors for the iron work were Messrs. 
pleasure such guarantee of an intelligent revival | rent of 781. 12s. 6d., and yet realized 23,5001.,|W. &. J. Galloway & Sons, of Manchester; and 
of the Tuscan Gothic. The report of the com-| being at the rate of about 300,0001. per acre, or | the contractor for the roadway and masonry was 
mittee (ably drawn up by the secretary, Signor | 5601. per foot frontage. Mr. Abraham Pilling, of Bolton. The cost of 
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i | the entire structure, including the approaches 
:} and abutments, has been about 20,0001. 

Clifton Suspension Bridge.—The report of the 
directors at the seventh half-yearly ordinary 
meeting of the company states that Messrs. 
¢ Hawkshaw & Barlow, the engineers, report as 

4 follows: “ Since our last report great progress 
S et has been made towards the completion of the 
bridge. The main chains with the suspension 
; rods, longitudinal girders, and roadway girders 
3 have been completed: the flooring of the road- 
way and the hand railing are in a forward state: 
the building of the toll-houses has been com- 
menced : and, though there are yet many details 
which, in a work of this magnitude, require 
much care and consideration, yet there is every 
reason to expect that the bridge will be ready 
for traffic in the month of October.” Looking at 
it on Tuesday last there seemed to be little 
needed to fit the bridge itself for traffic. 
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NEW CITY CLUB. 


Tuts new Club-house is now being erected in 
George-yard, Lombard-street, from the designs 
of Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect. The front is of 
Portland stone, and the centre displays polished 
red granite columns and pilasters. 
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|saloon, 45 ft. by 35 ft. 








The frontage in George-yard is upwards of | of carved fruits and flowers on either side, over 
100 ft.; and there is also an additional frontage | the architraves. There are coupled Corinthian 
in Bell-yard, Gracechurch-street. pilasters between the windows, with an en- 

The Club-house is approached from George- | riched frieze and cornice above. On each floor 
yard through a Doric portico and vestibule, with | there are lavatories and “ closets.” 
granite columns and pilasters, and .is enriched | The large smoking-room is above the drawing- 
with appropriate carving. Entering the vestibule | room, while on the other side of the landing are 
and entrance-hall, which is paved with tesselated | three billiard-rooms, lighted by glass lanterns, 
paving, on the right-hand is the reading-foom, }and acard-room. This floor is 16 ft. in height. 
35 ft. by 24 ft.; and, on the left, the dining- | The windows are semicircular headed, with } 
In the hall are the | columns on either side, and architrave mould- 
porter’s rooms, waiting and cloak rooms, con-|ings: an enriched cornice, with carved con- 
veniently arranged. This floor is 20 ft. in height. | soles, is carried along the front over these 
The windows are segmental headed, and in the | windows, with a sunk panelled frieze. On the 
front have key-stones carved with representa- | third floor are dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, &c. 
tions of some of the heathen deities: the piers |The basement contains cellars, the kitchen, 
between are rusticated, and have Doric cappings: | and other necessary offices, fitted up with 
above comes a Doric cornice, running along the | modern improvements, and fire-proof. The 
whole front. walls and ceilings are all lined with white tiling. 

A staircase of stone, with ornamental iron | Endeavours have been made to prevent the 
balusters, starts from the hall, and is continued | smell from the kitchen pervading any part of 
to every floor: it is lighted bya large glass|the building. The lighting of the principal 
dome. On the first floor, above the reading- | rooms will be carried out by means of Strode’s 
room, is the drawing-room. There are four | patent sunlight burners. Each floor has its 
private dining-rooms, 19 ft. by 13 ft. each, with | own lift from the basement. The awkward 
a visitors’ dining-room, committee-room, and | shape of the site called for some ingenuity on the 
secretary's office. This floor is 18 ft. in height. | part of the architect in planning. The amount 
The windows are semicircular headed, with | of the contract is 19,0001. ; and Messrs. Myers & 
carved key-stones on the exterior, and clusters! Sons, of Lambeth, are the builders. 
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THE WORKMEN’S INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Space Committee of the North of London 
Exhibition report that they have received appli- 
cations for space from 160 intending exhibitors, 
representing not less than 400 different objects. 
Of these the committee report favourably. A 
large number consist of interesting and ingenious 
productions, calculated, they believe, to render 
the exhibition attractive and entertaining. Up 
to the present time comparatively few articles 
have been offered as specimens of skilled work- 
manship. Most working men, as we have said, 
occupy their leisure time in the production of 
articles having no connexion with their trade ; 





After about fourteen hours’ labour, nearly 20 ft. | 
of the stones and rabbish were removed, and the 
voice of the unfortunate man could be heard. | 
Two mornings after, the removal of the rubbish 
was so far advanced that the workers had | 
reached to within 6 ft. of Périer, and some broth | 
was passed to him through an elastic tube. The | 
work had, however, now become more dangerous. 
Twice the shoring partially gave way, and the 
clearing out of the materials had to be recom- | 
menced. On the evening of the next day the) 
labourers in the well called out that the unfor- | 
tunate man was at length reached, and at the! 
same time asked for a cord to be let down, in! 
order to draw him to the surface. Another | 
moment and he would have been rescued, but | 





most villages Medizeval brick churches of 

rather stereotype form, inasmuch as the eastern 
chancel end is always squaze, with a toothed 
gable, and the western end invariably is flanked 
by a square tower, with a high-pitched roof, and 
two toothed gables; but such an astonishing 
variety is displayed in the designs, that a whole 
volume could be compiled of them, and such a 
volume would form a valuable manual of plain 
but effective brick architecture. There is another 
respect in which Denmark presents a wide and 
new field for art-study, viz., that of wood-carving. 
A number of splendidly carved reredoses are 
preserved in the Museum for Northern Anti- 
quities in Copenhagen; but a much larger 
number of these altar-backgrounds, as the Danes 


and these examples of industry and ingenuity | the sides once more gave way, the man again/call them, is found scattered about in the 
will, no doubt, form the largest and most in-| disappearing beneath the stones. Three hours| churches of small towns and villages, where 


teresting portion of the exhibition. The com- 
mittee have already granted space to forty ex- 
hibitors, and communicated with each one by 
letter. Previously to awarding space they have | 
in most cases made personal visits to view the 
objects. The committee submit the following 
classification to the Central Committee :— 
Class 1, skilled workmanship ; class 2, amateur | 
workmanship ; class 3, invention; class 4, me- 
chanical models; class 5, ornamental models, | 
&c.; class 6, artistic objects; class 7, ladies’ 
work. The report has been adopted. Popular 
concerts are to be given in the Agricultural 
Hal], Islington, in connexion with the Exhibi- 
tion. 

For the East London Industrial Exhibition, 
between one and two hundred exhibitors have 
given in their names. The great obstacle in the 
way of the committee is the finding a place for 
the purposes of the Exhibition. One of the 
means by which they are attempting to carry it 
is, by the establishment of a guarantee fund; 
but they find a difficulty, even with a large 
guarantee fund, in securing any building fitting 
for the object. The idea of the erection of a 
building specially for the purpose is out of the 
question. Among the patrons of the project are 
Lord Ebury, Mr. Hanbury, M.P., and Mr. Bux- 
ton, M.P. 





PERILS OF WELL SINKING, 


At Falkirk, a melancholy accident, whereby 
one man was killed and four others were more or 
less severely injured, has occurred on the pre- 
mises of Messrs. J. Aitken & Co., of the Falkirk 
Brewery Company, where a new well was being 
sunk. The boring of the well was intrusted to 
Mr. William Borland, and the building of the 
interior brickwork to Mr. William Hume, builder, 
Falkirk. The depth of the well was 35 ft., and 
the additional bore extended to 150 ft. The 
building of the interior brick wall, the diameter 
of which was 4 ft. 6 in., commenced some time 
ago, and its height extended to 28 ft. It was 
found, however, to be insufficient, and it was re- 
solved to sink it 7 ft. farther; and this was 
attempted to be accomplished by excavating to 
that extent under the wall, with the view of 
building the extra 7 ft. beneath the portion 
already built. Messrs. Hume and Borland de- 
scended the shaft, accompanied by James Morri- 
son, mason, and James Laurie, labourer; and 
shortly after they had commenced work the 
arched wall gave way, and they were enveloped 
in a mass of falling bricks. Numbers of expe-. 
rienced workmen proceeded to the spot to aid in 
extricating the sufferers. Laurie was first got 
out, and was found to be severely injured ; and 
Borland, who was cut about the head and bruised 
on the back, was next brought to the surface. 
A number of willing men then ventured further 
down in the bucket, and succeeded in rescuing | 
Morrison, who was buried up to the waist amidst | 
the débris. Amongst the number who descended | 
was Mr. Henry Hume, son of Mr. Hume, who | 
was the first to discover that his father was/| 
dead, and the son was himself severely cut on | 
the head when he was down by an additional | 
fall of bricks. He was removed home with his 
skull almost fractured. His father’s body was | 
not recovered for some hours afterwards. 

An accident of a similar kind, also terminating 
in loss of life, has just held the population of 
Sallamanches (Haute-Savoie) in a state of pain- 
ful suspense for nearly four days. A well-sinker, 
named Périer, was being let down into an old 
well nearly 60 ft. deep, for the purpose of effect. 
ing some repairs,and had already reached within 
a short distance of the bottom, when a stone at 
the side, on which he bad for a moment placed 
his foot, gave way and brought with it the whole 
of the masonry work lining the sides of the shaft. 








later the rubbish had been cleared away from 
Périer’s head and shoulders, but it was now too | 
late, as he had died from suffocation, after re- | 
maining buried alive and uninjured for eighty-six | 
hours. 








SOME HINTS FROM OVER THE WATER. 


THE electric telegraph is yet but in the in-| 
ancy of its usefulness in the metropolis, and | 
other large towns ; but the day will come when 
among all classes this marvellous agent of pro- 
gress will be as much in use as the present 


| penny-post. We require in London some such 


genius as Rowland Hill, who would in this way | 
promote cheapness and swiftness. At present 
the way in which telegraphic messages are 
delivered in the large towns is much to be com- 
plained of. In London, for instance, while we see 
the rapid rate at which newsmen’s carts pass, 
and also those of the Parcels’ Delivery Company, 
even Pickford’s and other railway vans moving 
with rapidity,—on the contrary, the telegraph boy 
who may be in charge of a message which has 
been flashed in no time from Holland, or Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow, crawls through the streets at 
a snail-pace. In France they are likely to man- 
age better; and it is to be hoped that the ex- 
ample will not be without its use. In Paris they 
are to have fifty telegraphic messengers through- 
out that capital, warranted to deliver messages 
at the most distant part of the metropolis within 
half an hour. The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph says,—‘“ Thirty-five stations are 
to be devoted to this service, as the French 
detest writing notes. I predict that this will be 
a very popular and paying institution. Why? A 
commissionnaire—the usual agent of Paris com- 
munication—costs 75 centimes; and the ‘ chas- 
seur’ of a restaurant looks twice at a franc.” 








ART-WORKS IN DENMARK. 


My countrymen and I were highly pleased 
when reading your report of the remarks made 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, on the Influence of 
Local Scenery on Architecture; and we were 
particularly gratified with the remarks made 
about the many lovely spots on which churches 
are erected in Denmark. I beg, through the 
medium of your widely-circulated periodical, to. 
draw the attention of English artists and con- 
noisseurs (according to Danish notions, archi- 
tects count among artists) to the rich and) 
comparatively unexplored art-treasures found in | 
Denmark. As Mr. Neale particularly observes, | 
the Medieval builders of Denmark had to con- | 
struct their edifices of bricks only ; and although | 
many fine brick churches have been destroyed, | 
there still remains a large number of elaborate | 
brick exteriors, well worth studying, now that | 
stucco is becoming obsolete, and that people 
wish their brick houses to look like brick houses, | 
and to be handsome brick houses. The oldest | 
noteworthy Danish brick church is the Byzantine | 
or Lombardic cathedral of Roeskilde, that is) 
found depicted in “ Fergusson’s Handbook of | 
Architecture,” and that is now being restored to | 
its original form as much as possible, without 
destroying later and equally remarkable addi- 
tions. Of later brick churches I may mention 
St. Canute’s Church, at Odense, that has a very 
imposing interior, although the effect is sadly 
marred by an unaccountable lot of suspicious 
pews, monuments and pictures of all materials 
and from all periods projecting into the nave. 
The Cathedral of Aarhems is another internally 
magnificent brick church ; and other large 
churches are found at Maribo, Aalborg, Ribe, 
Schleswig, and many other towns ; and besides 
these cathedrals, there are in every town and in 





| they remained unheeded by travellers aad 


tourists, but forming the pride of the parish- 
ioners, who everywhere are fully alive to the 
beauty and importance of these memorials of 
bygone times. For information with regard to 


| both churches and their contents, I would refer 


your readers to Trap’s “ Topographiske Beskri- 
velse af Kongeriget Danmark” (Topographical 


| Description of the Kingdom of Denmark) which 


was published three or four years ago. In this 


| voluminous work will be found the most minute 


information as to all churches, and furniture and 
monuments in and about all churches, through- 
out Denmark. If a gentleman who understands 
Danish would undertake to publish a catalogue 
of churches pointed out in the above-named 
book as being noteworthy, he would confer a 
lasting benefit on the daily increasing artistic 
travelling public of England. And it is not only 
the ancient brick architecture of Denmark that 
is deserving of notice ; but lately a considerable 
number of large public buildings, with brick- 
front elevations, have been erected, such as the 
University Library, the Asylum for the Blind, 
and St. John’s Church, all in Copenhagen, and 
the new town-hall in Elsinore. These four build- 
ings are each in a distinct style, and yet, every 
one of them is widely different from any brick 
building that has lately been executed in Great 
Britain, so far as an Australian can judge from 
the illustrated periodicals and magazines, scores 
of which are always found on the tables of our 
mechanics’ institutes and libraries. The above- 
mentioned town of Elsinore presents many 
interesting features to the architectural student. 
It possesses two Medieval brick churches, the 
largest of which is dedicated to St. Olave, 
and is adorned externally by four different brick 
gables, and internally by a gorgecus reredos, 
about 40 ft. high, carved in o«k, and gilt 
throughout. The other church, now called Sta. 
Maria, was formerly a Grey Friars’ convent 
church, and the whole of the ancient convent 
buildings, with cloisters, refectory, and other 
appendages, are yet completely preserved, and 
used as a benevolent institution. About ten 
minutes’ walk from the town is the Elizabethan 
castle of Kronborg, a large three-storied pile of 
Swedish sandstone, with a splendid Corinthian 
portico; a gable with five orders of columns, 


| freely treated, above each other ; and a dazzling 


chapel, lately restored. Half a mile from Elsi- 
nore is the pretty royal villa, Marienlyst, where 
a striking example of the effect of local scenery 
on architecture, or rather the adaptation of 
architecture to local scenery, may be observed. 
The villa, now converted into an hotel for a 
watering-place, is an unpretending three-storied 
building, in the Italian style, and situate on the 
slope of a hill. On both sides of the building 
symmetric walks conduct in zigzag to the top of 
the hill, that has been formed into three distinct 
hills with intervening gullies, spanned by wooden 
bridges. The whole is crowned by rows of tall 
chestnut-trees; and forms, when seen from below, 
a most lovely picture, which is further enlivened 
by the immediate proximity of the Sound, with 
its myriads of ships going into or coming from 
the Baltic. The above-mentioned Museum of 
Northern antiquities contains also an inexhaus- 
tible store of designs for goldsmiths’ work, such 
as drinking-horns, cups, bracelets, earrings, 
brooches, and other ornaments, which are con- 
stantly being dug out of the many swamps and 
marshes of Denmark, and which always are 
conscientiously forwarded to the Museum autho- 
rities, who refund the metal value to the lucky 
finder. But it would be to trespass too much on 
the space of your valuable paper to enumerate 
all the art treasures in Copenhagen ; and I there- 
fore beg to conclude by expressing the hope that 
these remarks may induce some artists and 
amateurs to take due notice of the treasures 
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found in Denmark, and to investigate them for 
the permanent benefit of artistic development 
throughout the universe. 

Ballarat. A Dane IN AUSTRALIA. 








THE TOWER OF ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


It is with extreme regret that I read in the 
Builder of last week an account of the dangerous 
condition in which this beautiful structure has 
been placed by a heavy storm, which has ren- 
dered it necessary for its safety to expend, as 
Mr. Dobson, architect, estimates, a sum of 1,2001. 
or 1,4001.—a small amount, taking into con- 
sideration the wealth and prosperity of the town 
aud neighbourhood, and that the tower and lan- 
tern of this church are the architectural pear] of 
the place, and the pride of all the district round. 
The lightness, elegance, and symmetry of the 
lantern can only be appreciated by those who | 
have seen it. The tower of the church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East, London, has often 








neighbourhood numbers of very old houses have 
been removed to make way for the high-level 
bridge. Is it likely that this may have caused 
the ground on which the church is built to shift 
in some di 

But there is one thing to which more than the 
above causes mischief is to be attributed : this is 
the vibration of the great bell—called the “ Major,” 
in consequence of its having been left, by will, 
by the late Majgr Anderson, to be placed in the 
tower of this church for the use of the towns- 
people. This is a large bell, which has an exceed- 
ingly deep and solemn sound. Often when the 
writer has been in the church and belfry he has 
noticed the tremulous effect on the stonework 
caused by the striking of the hours upon the 
“ Major ;” and there can be no doubt that this 
action going on year after year must, as a 
natural consequence, impair any structure. It 
is therefore suggested, that until needful re- 
pairs be made, the “ Major” should be mute. 

But surely in Newcastle and the neighbour- 
hood this need not be for long ; indeed, it would 
be a disgrace if even the parish of St. Nicholas 





been compared with the chief parish church of | alone did not raise the needful fund: surely | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; but no one who has seen | there is not one in ten who would refuse, if it 
the two will for a moment consider this com-! should be necessary, to support a church-rate 
parison as truthful, for the belfry is totally | for this purpose. The parishioners ought to feel 





different in form, proportion, and construction 
from that at Newcastle-on-Tyne.* There are 
many fine spires and church towers in England. 
Some of the towers are surmounted by lanterns, 
but there are none of them to be compared to 
that on St. Nicholas’s Church; and notwith- 
standing that the writer has had opportunities 
of studying delineations of the chief ecclesiastical 
structures in Europe, he has found nothing at all 
resembling this building, the dangerous con- 
dition of which so many deplore. The lantern 
at Edinburgh forms a fine massive crown, but it 


wants the refined elegance of the lantern at | 


Newcastle. 

That it is possible to allow this object to 
remain in danger for a single week for the con- 
sideration of money is remarkable; but such 
seems to be the fact; for although the town- 
council, as you report, have agreed to give 5001. 
towards the restoration, the parish of St. Nicholas 
refused to give a single penny. I have been for 


many years away from coally Tyne; but when | 


[ picture this fine tower, as I often do, in my 
mind’s eye, it affords a real pleasure, and 
which is greatly enhanced when an opportunity 
occasionally is afforded of getting an actual peep 
at it. . 

This belfry has been exposed to many dangers : 
amongst others, tradition says, that when the 
Scotch were besieging the town they threatened 
to demolish the lantern and tower with their 
eannon: upon this the town authorities hoisted 
several renowned Scottish prisoners into this airy | 
situation, and by that means the tower was at 
this time saved. 

Thirty years, or it may be more ago, as has 
been already mentioned in the Builder, the tower 
had become much ont of the perpendicular, and 
would have fallen altogether but that Mr. Dobson 
was called in, who pinned up this enormous 
mass of stonework, removed the old and decayed | 
foundation, and set the structure straight again. | 
At this time the tower underwent a general | 
repair; large masses of the casing were re- | 
moved, and replaced with new work ; the spring. | 
ing of the lantern was attended to, and some of | 
the pinnacles entirely removed and replaced | 
with new ones; and most people of the coal. | 
ing district hoped that their famous church | 
would stand for many a hundred years to come. 
Under the circumstances, it is very important 
that we should have some scientific reason for 
this fresh indication of decay ; and in the absence | 
of this I will remark, in a common-sense way, that | 
the stones of which the tower is built are of small | 
size,—in fact,some country people, and even those 
in the town, believe, on this account, that it was 
erected by a company of little men called the 
Picts; and say that the figures,—one of which 
is placed at each corner of the top of the tower, 
and which look very little in consequence of the 
height at which they are placed from the 
ground,—are effigies of the original masons. 
Ridiculous as this is, it causes some to ask if 
these small stones, and the other means of 
facing—inside and onutside—are sufficient to 
support the rubble with which the inner part of 
the walls seems to be filled. Moreover, the 
church stands upon a platform which descends, 
on one side especially, by a tremendously steep 
gradient towards the river; and all about this 


* There is a ve 
earlier volume of 





fair engraving of this to i 
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without notice; and even in the meadows and 
places which in the daytime present but an ordi- 
nary aspect, the peaceful subdued light of the 
moon gives a charming and indescribable effect. 

It is well for those who in the autumn days 
have the opportunity of enjoying the effects of 
the havest moon in the country; but the con- 
tented and careful observer will find much in 
the metropolis, lighted up by the harvest moon, 
which is both beautifal and interesting. Witness, 
for example, the fine proportions of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey; the cloisters 
of the latter; the mingling of the gas and moon. 
beams on the river; and a hundred other moon- 
light scenes, which will suggest themselves to 
the lovers of the picturesque. 








STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN 
BOURNE, VICTORIA. 
In retail shops there is a great deal going 


on, according to the Argus, which gives the 
following as instances. Messrs. Alston & Brown, 


MEL- 


'drapers, Collins-street, have lately erected on 


their old site premises equal to any in the 
country. The place is now fitted to hold stock 





|a pride in being the custodians of, and doing | 
| their duty to, this fine example of architectural 

| skill. It would be a sad thing for the parish of 

| St. Nicholas to be twitted as Banbury was for- | 
| merly, with “ having a church, but not a steeple.” 
A NEwWCASTLE-ON-TyNE MAN, 








MAYFIELD ABBEY, SUSSEX. 
Str,—The old abbey at Mayfield is being 
| restored by Mr. Pugin, but it requires your at- 
‘tention. I saw a brick arch about to be stuccoed, 
'and I have serious fears, from what I observed, 
that this piece of traly English architecture is | 
about to be transformed into quasi - French 
Gothic, a vandalism I conceive rather worse 
than any other. A. W. Taytor. 








WHICH IS THE HARVEST MOON ? 


| In our grandfathers’ day, in ordinary seasons, 

the corn-harvests throughout England were 
/much later in the year than they are at present; 
| and so marked has become the change, that it | 
| fairly comes to be a question whether the moon of | 
, August or that of September, strictly and pro- | 
| perly speaking, should be considered as the | 
| harvest moon.” In the years gone by, the | 


| last-named month, throughout the chief part of | 





this country, was generally the time when the | 
grain was gathered in; but now, improved 
drainage, a better system of husbandry, the 
scientific and more extensive application of ma- | 
nure, &c., have greatly hastened the ripening | 


of the crops; so that by the time the month of 


August has ended, the chief part of the English 
grain is safe in the barns and stack-yards. In} 
the present year this is particularly to be noted ; | 
and, during September, if the weather continue 
favourable, the late richly-covered fields will be 

lying in stubble, and the labour of the reaper at 
an end, It seems, therefore, that in England | 
the moon of August should now be considered | 
that of the harvest; but whichever way this | 
may be determined, the moon-light of both of 
those months, in eight out of ten instances, is 

delightful,—especially so to the artistic eye, and 

particularly when 


| 
| 


‘* The moon, sweet mistress of the night,’’ 


is about the full: then she makes rare pictures, 
and shines with her silvery solemn light into 
cathedrals and churches, showing up many a 
rare sculpture and device, and glinting upon 
tombs and memorials of old-world days: she 
peeps also into quaint burial-grounds, and makes 
the shadows of the black yew-trees and elms 
wander amongst the graves, and silvers the grey 
lichen-covered walls: she shows with a myste- 
rious charm the architectural outlines and fea- 
tures of ancient mansions ; peeps into armouries, 
picture-galleries, and into curious chambers, 
dimly showing the tapestry and grotesquely- 
carved furnishings. 

In many brooks, in lakes, and on the sea, the 
reflection of the harvest-moon is seen in won- 
derful brightness ; and in the woods and forests 
the combinations of rocks and foliage form 
Rembrandtish and ever-changing pictures ; nor 
are the snug farmhouses, the crowded stack- 
yards, and the rural cottages, to be passed over 








|nearly doubled in size. 


to the value of 50,0001. or 60,0007. Another 
drapery establishment, erected nearly opposite 
the Bank of Victoria, by Messrs. Appleton & 
Littlewood, is an ornament to the city. The 
architects were Messrs. Crouch & Wilson. Among 
the Collins-street shops, that into which Mr. 
Watson, tailor, has lately removed, nearly oppo- 
site the new Bank of Victoria, exhibits an amount 
of ornament not at all common here. In the 
neighbourhood of Scott’s Hotel, and opposite 
the Western Market, numerous suites of offices 
have been put up. At the corner opposite the 
Union Bank, hitherto occupied by Mr. Mooney, 
chemist, a fine tall row of buildings is being 
erected. In Bourke-street West a row of shops 


|is filling up the space between Morton’s Hotel 


and Queen-street. Near the Bull and Mouth, 
several three-storied houses, with commodious 
shop-fronts, are taking the place of a portion of 
the Union Hotel. In Swanston-street, some 
welcome additions are being made to the shops 
in the busiest part ; and Galland’s Old Cabbage- 
tree Hat Manufactory,—a one-story remnant of 
primeval Melbourne,—has disappeared, to give 
place to a tall edifice, which does honour to the 
city. Further northward, the John Knox Free 
Church has been rebuilt with advantage, with a 
highly respectable Odd Fellows’ Hall alongside. 
In stores and wholesale business buildings the 
improvement is yet greater. Messrs. R. Golds- 
brough’s stores in William-street are being 
Messrs. Stevenson & 
Sons, soft goods importers, are putting up a 


|store which will be by far the largest single 


building of the kind. There are to be five 
stories, and the roof will be 72 ft. above the 
ground. The architect is Mr. F. M. White, and 
the cost over 20,0001. The same gentleman is 
erecting some stores, 100 ft. by 66 feet, in Bourke- 
street, between King and William Streets, for 
A. Macfarlane & Co., importers of machinery ; 


another, for the Hon. W. Degraves, at the corner 
of Russell and Flinders Streets; and he has 
| also prepared plans for the St. Kilda Royal Hotel 


Company. The city improvements are likely to 
continue for some time, unless the building trades 
interfere by striking for wages too high to afford 
profit to those who are now investing their money 
in building. 





ICE AS AN ARTICLE OF COMMON 
SALE 


A FEW years ago ice, in the summer-time, 
was a luxury which could be enjoyed only by 
the rich; but now, by means of importation 
from over-the-sea lakes, blocks of ice as clear as 
crystal, and in some instances of large size, 
are brought to London and other great ports. 
But while we encourage the importation of this— 
which has now become an established branch of 
traffic—we do not neglect our own ice harvest ; 
and from canals, ponds, and various streams in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, we have 
enormous quantities of this article gathered in, 
and stowed away in wells for summer use. Some 
of those wells are for convenience close to the 
premises of confectioners. In many places ice 
is kept in enormous quantities; and the advan- 
tage which results from this is great ; for it is not 
only an article of | , but of utility: for in- 
stance, in the heat of the present splendid 


| Season, we have seen the street costermongers 
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disposing of mackerel packed in ice. In the fish- 
mongers’ shops of even poor neighbourhoods, it 
is used with good effect ; and we have not the 
least doubt that in butchers’ shops, and in places 
where perishable goods are collected for sale, the 
use of ice would have p beneficial effect. But 
we would particularly now hint at the advantage 
of the use of this article in ordinary homes,— 
especially those of the middle class, and the in- 
dustrial classes below. Ice might be kept in 
larders and cupboards, and in other places; 
and by its cooling influence prevent the spoil- 
ing of food and. the spread of putrefaction. 
It, however, takes a long while before the most 
useful ideas obtain the appreciation of those 
who would be much benefited by adopting them. 
If there were ice shops established in conve- 
nient positions where persons might purchase 
two pennyworth or three pennyworth of this 
article, it would be of advantage to both seller 
and buyer: for instance, ice in the keeping of 
butter is useful; and often in cases of fever 
and other diseases it is most valuable. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The Albert Institute, Dundee-—Some strong 
objections have been taken to portions of the 
plans submitted by Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott has 
replied, and will doubtless seek to meet the 
views of all parties so far as this can be done. 
A better staircase would certainly seem to be 
necessary, and further accommodation to admit 
of the use of the hall for public meetings and 
concerts. 








SELF-ACTING CLOSETS. 


In addition to the description previously given 
in our columns of the improvements in closets 
by Messrs. Reade & Hewitt, of Liverpool, 
their patent includes a “ self-actor,” which we 
will now more particularly explain, premising 
our observations by stating, that hitherto, in all 
the cases we are acquainted with, the self- 
acting closet is worked with two distinct valves, 
or else with a duplex valve, which is simply two 
valves in one. By levers actuated from the seat 
and cranks and rods communicating movement 
to them, one valve is opened while the other is 
shut, so that when being used, a chamber fills 
with water, from which it is afterwards dis- 
charged into the basin, on the valves being 
reversed. It will be seen from this, that though 
the requirements of a self-actor are very simple, 
the machinery is complicated, and where the 
duplex valve is on the service flushing-pipe the 
flush is very defective. Expense and liability to 
get out of order have hitherto been the chief 
drawbacks to the use of self-actors, which other- 
wise are much more suited for the use of work- 
shops and offices, where they are being con- 
stantly used by a miscellaneous company not 
overtroubled with refined notions of care and 
cleanliness. 

The object of Messrs. Reade & Hewitt’s im- 
provement is, firstly, to dispense with the duplex 
valve, for which they substitute a single-acting 
valve of the simplest construction, screwed to 
the front riser, with counterbalance weight 
acting on both valye and seat. It must be 
understood, that this valve is not on the flushing 
supply, but merely acts as a feeder to their 
pneumatic vessel, which is a cylindrical cham- 
ber of lead, holding about a gallon and a half 
of water when full. The service-pipe for 
flushing the basin is a syphon carried from 
the bottom of the vessel to the level of its top, 
and thence downwards into the arm-pipe of the 
basin, at which point it is trapped to prevent any 
air entering at the mouth of the pipe. As a pro- 
vision for the escape of the air from the vessel, 
without which it would not fill with water, 3 ft. of 
}-in. air-pipe is carried from the top of the 
vessel and joined to the flushing-pipe. On the 
top of the vessel is a small lead chamber, with 
brass coupling screws and washer, forming a 
valve-box, containing a ball and bell air-valve ; 
and an orifice at the bottom, 1-8th in. diameter, 
connects the valve-box and vessel. From the 
bell of air-valve a safety-pipe is carried into an 
arm-pipe specially provided in the basin. The 
action is as follows:—When the séat is de- 
pressed, the water flows into the air-valve box, 
closes the air-valve, and gradually fills the vessel 
through the 1-8th in. orifice, the air confined in 
the vessel escaping by the supplemental air-pipe, 
and thence through the flushing-pipe : the water 
rising in the syphon-pipe fills it, and then slowly 
trickles down the back of the basin. By a stop- 





tap on the supply, the water may be regulated 
to fill the vessel in one, two, or three minutes. 
So long as the supply-valve is open, the water 
remains in the vessel, being in suspension like | 
the mercury in a barometer-tube. When the | 
seat rises, and the supply is cut off, the air-valve | 
drops, and the air entering the vessel, the con- 
tents are discharged into the basin with sufficient 
force to thoroughly flush it: a 4 in. bore pipe from 
the main, or a small pipe from a cistern, is an 
amply sufficient supply. 

The second peculiarity is the shape of the 
basin, which is formed with a nearly straight 
back, the hole being but 3 in. diameter, and is 
fitted with a “fountain” spreader, which dis- 
tributes the flush over the surface of the basin, 
and secures a good flush down the back of the 
basin. From the hole in the basin to the sur- 
face of water in the trap, through a pipe 5 in. 
diameter, the flush falls vertically about 6 in., 
imparting additional driving power; and this, 
together with the small hole in the basin, and 
the certain flush after use, prevents it from 
getting choked up. 





WATER-WORKS. 
Rotherham.—The accepted contracts for the 








construction of the New Water-works were read 
over at a recent meeting of the Local Board 
of Health. Messrs. Chadwick & Thirlwall, of | 
Masbro’, builders, have been entrusted with the | 
masonry work, laying pipes, &c. The contract, | 
which amounts to about 3,0001., stipulates that | 
the whole of the works shall be completed in six | 


months ; a penalty of 51. per day being inflicted | 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—At a council meeting recently, 
Mr. C. J. Palmer brought forward a motion for 
the construction of a new street from the Quay 
to King-street, so as to open a communication 
with the south part of the town. Two plans 
were proposed—one from St. Peter’s-road and 
the other from Lancaster-road, the estimated 
expense of the first being 20,173!., and of the 
second 14,9461.,including in both cases purchase 
of property, compensation, &c. The general 
feeling of the council was that such a road was 
required, but that the present time was inop- 
portune for the undertaking. It was stated that 
they were in want of a new gaol, that a pauper 
lunatic asylum was looming in the distance, and 
that a fish wharf, which would cost 40,0001, 
was in contemplation. 

Hertford.—There is a great want of houses in 
Hertford, at rents ranging from 201. to 50l. a- 
year, according to the local Mercury. Persons 
anxious to reside in Hertford, have been com- 
pelled to go elsewhere for want of such house 
accommodation. The villa residences which 
have lately sprang up at Bengeo are all occu- 
pied; and if the number were doubled, our 
authority thinks, tenants would be speedily 
found for them. But Bengeo is too far from the 
terminus of the Great Eastern Railway to be 
chosen as a place of residence by people who 
require to go daily to the city ; and the approach 
to it by Port-hill is sufficiently inconvenient to 
be an objection with people whose business 
detains them in Hertford on the dark winter 
nights. There are, however, no residences of 
the class wanted, to be let either in Hertford or 


for every day that period is exceeded. Thecon-|Bengeo; and there appear to be no persons 
tract of the Staveley Iron Company for the supply- | enterprising enough to supply the obvious want. 


ing of cast-iron pipes amounts to nearly 6,0001. 
The contract of Messrs. Chadwick & Thirlwall does | 
not include the constructing of the large reser- | 
voir at Packman’s Bridge. For the present, | 
filtering-beds only will be made there. There | 
will be a small reservoir at the junction of the | 
two streams near Whiston. The Board have not 
yet ascertained what they will have to pay for | 
possession of the land through which the pipes 
will be laid, nor how much will be required to. 
meet the claims for compensation. The clerk | 
was instructed to get the contracts signed by the | 
contractors. | 

Wigton.—A large and influentially-attended | 
meeting has taken place here, for the purpose of | 
considering upon the desirability of supplying 
the town with water by means of water works, | 
and to ‘ear a report upon the best means of | 
doing the same, prepared by Mr. Hawksley; 


also to hear an explanation of the Local Govern- | 
ment Act, 1858. The feeling of the meeting 


appeared to be almost unanimous in favour of 
water-works, and of the report, as also of the 
adoption of the Local Government Act, 1858, 
under which the proposed works could be esta- 
blished, and any other requirements in the town 


carried out. Mr. Hawksley’s report states that | 


“The builder,’ adds the writer, “who should 
erect fifty houses in the Ware-road, not all of 
one class, but say at 20/., 251., 301., 401., and 501. 
a year, and therefore adapted to the wants of 
persons of limited as well as of ample means, 
would be a public benefactor.” 

Liverpool.—The execution of the new dock 
works at the south end of Liverpool, or what is 
known as the Herculaneum estate, and which, 
for the present, are mainly intended to give 
greatly increased graving-dock accommodation, 
are being carried forward with energy, there 
being, according to our authority, the local 
Journal, about 800 men employed in the exca- 
vating and masonry departments of the work. 
At present, the works extend from north to 
south, between Messrs. Jones, Quiggin, & Co.’s 
ship-building yard, to the boundary-wall of the 
Dingle property, and from the western river 
frontage to Sefton-street on the east, by which 
they are bounded, this space in itself occupying 
a very large area, and admitting of a floating- 


' dock or basin at the north, from which the two 


graving-docks run parallel with each other south- 


| wards to the extent of about 800 feet in length, 
| being the longest and most spacious docks of the 


kind ever constructed on the Mersey, and ad- 


experience has shown that the summer delivery | mitting of accommodation, at the same time, for 
from well-managed water-works, fora population | from four to five ships each, of large tonnage. 


such as is located in Wigton, may amount to 25 | 
gallons per head per day, which, to a population | 
of 6,000, would be equal to 150,000 gallons per 
day ; that the river Wiza offers all the facilities 
for the realization of the proposed undertaking. 
The estimated cost of works and land is 5,3351., 
or, with preliminary and Parliamentary expenses, 
6,0001. The annual income is estimated at 5001., 
the annual expenditure 1701., leaving 3301. for 
profit, being about 5} per cent. upon the gross 
capital, 

Scarcity of Water.—The Sheffield water-works 
company have found it necessary still further to 
reduce the supply of water to the town, in con- 
sequence of the drought ; as, with a continuance 
of the present dry weather, the reservoirs would 
in the course of a few weeks become entirely 
empty. The directors have given notice that the 
supply will only be given every alternate day. 
There are complaints of scarcity of water from all 
parts of the country ; and it is to be feared that 
the drought will bring ill health upon the com- 
munity ere the close of the year. A memorial 
has been presented to the Home Secretary on 
the subject, as regards the general drainage of 
the country, though it is not easy to see what 
he can do towards remedying the evils which 
are pointed out. The memorial, however, prays 
for an inquiry into the water economy of the 
country. It is said that Asiatic cholera has 
occurred in the Lincolnshire fens from the 





drought, which has reduced the marshes to the 
state of stagnant pools. | 











The floating-dock, which is of considerable dimen- 
sions, and large enough to accommodate several 
vessels, is nearly completed on the south and 
west sides; the excavations, which have been 
exceedingly heavy, being almost finished to the 
bottom, whilst the river walls westward, and the 
south yrall, are both constructed, and the copings 
set. The dock is approached from the river 
through two entrances, one 80 ft. and the other 
60 ft. wide, these entrances being respectively at 
the north and south of a large central pier, which 
has also been fully completed. The works at 
the north boundary of the floating-dock are not 
in so forward a state, the excavations being only 
partially effected, and the masonry of the boun- 
dary-wall not having yet been commenced ; but 
the construction of another 80 ft. entrance at 
the north side has been commenced. This en- 
trance is for the purpose of connecting the dock 
with another dock or basin, which the Dock 
Board ultimately contemplate forming on land 
immediately adjacent, northwards. The two 
graving-docks are being actively pushed forward, 
simultaneously with the floating-basin. A very 
large number, both of masons and excavators, 
have for some time been employed in this por- 
tion of the works; and not only has the whole 
of the excavation been accomplished, but the 
west dock is rapidly approaching completion, 
the masonry being nearly finished. The east 
dock is not in so forward a state, but the masonry 
and walls are in course of construction. The 
whole of the masonry of the works now going 
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on, as well as the excavation at the graving- 
docks, is being executed by the Board, under the 
superintendence of its engineer, Mr. Lyster ; 
whilst the excavations at the floating-basin are 
being carried out by Mr. Monk, who has a con- 
tract for the same. The immense quantity of 
rock and earthwork taken out is conveyed in 
waggon-trains along the dock line of railway to 
Bootle, where it is brought into practical use in 
connexion with the river-wall and the artificial 
land now making on the strand of the river in 
Bootle Bay. It is said that the Otterspool 
estate has been sold to the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, at a price equal to about 24,0001. 
per statute acre; and that docks are to be con- 
structed immediately, which will have the advan- 
tage of a deep water access from the channel be- 
tween Knott’s Hole and Garston. It seems likely 
that the south shore will shortly be as completely 
altered as the north shore has been, where man- 
sions, villas, and terraces have given place to 
docks, timber-yards, and domiciles of trade and 
commerce. 

West Derby (Liverpool).—Extensive alterations, 
improvements, and additions are about to be 
made at Croxteth Hall, West Derby, the seat of 
Earl Sefton, the lord-lieutenant of the county. 
The mansion is a spacious one, and part of it is 
ancient. The west wing will be entirely rebuilt : 
an additional story will be added to the east 
wing ; and, running across the rear of the court- 
yard, a spacious ball-room will be erected. The 
plans have been prepared by a London architect, 
and it is calculated that the work will occupy 

everal years, and will cost between 40,0001. and 
50,0001. 

Brighton.—The local Herald says he has mis- 
givings for the result of the works going on at 
the Pavilion, as the scale of fees has been raised 
about 25 per cent. for private parties, and from 
30 to 40 per cent. for public performances; one 
reason for the augmentation being the extra 
premium required for insurance, in consequence 
of the use of foot-lights. Could they not do 
without foot-lights by lighting from the ceiling 
at a proper angle, as suggested long since in the 
Builder? Foot-lights have a flaring and dis- 
agreeable effect on the faces and figures of per- 
formers, bringing into light (the nostrils, for 
example) what nature discreetly casts into shade; 
whereas a light cast on the human countenance 
from above its level always improves even the 
most ordinary or rugged features. By doing 
away with all necessity for foot-lights, the in- 
surance would be reduced, as, in consequence, 
could be also the prices of issi 

Sunderland.—The architects of the Hutchinson 
Almshouses are Messrs. Thos. Moore & Sons, not 
Messrs. Mowbray & Son, as stated. 











CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Stowmarket (Suffolk).—The restoration com- 
mittee of Stowmarket Church have entered into 
a contract with Messrs. Betts & Rednall to pro- 
ceed at once with the restoration of the entire 
interior. Before long it is thought very probable 
that sufficient money will have been subscribed 
to go on with the exterior. 

Northampton.—A meeting of parishioners was 
recently held as to the restoration of All Saints’ 
Church, when the report of the executive com- 
mittee to the general committee was read, 
together with that of the general and executive 
committees combined. The latter stated that 
the estimated cost of the works required was 
1,8751., exclusive of the renewal of stonework on 
the exterior, which Mr. Law, the architect, 
stated, at the meeting, might be from 200I. to 
4001. more, unless done in cement, which would 
cost from 40/. to 501. The meeting resolved to 
issue a statement of the proposed alterations, 
and then call another meeting to open a sub- 
scription. 

Evenley (Northants).— The foundation-stone 
of a new church has been laid at Evenley. A 
few months since Mrs. Pierrepont resolved, in 
memory of her late husband, the Hon. P. 8. 
Pierrepont, to restore and reopen the old church ; 
but on examination the ivy-clad walls were found 
extremely dilapidated, and she then determined 
to rebuild it, bearing the entire cost (about 
3,0001.) herself. The church, which previously 
consisted of a nave, transepts, south aisle, and 
tower, will be enlarged by a north aisle, vestry, 
organ-loft, spire, and turret. The plans are by 
Mr. Woodyer, of Graffham, Surrey; and the 
contractor is Mr. Denny, of Rugby. 

Mazey (Northants).—The church at this village 
bas been formally reopened, after being restored 





and repewed. The restorations have been exe- 
cuted under the architectural superintendence of 
Mr. A. Sykes, of Milton. The north and south 
aisle and chancel roofs have been taken off, the 
two former being in a very decayed condition : 
the latter cut off the upper part of the chancel 
arch. Each has been replaced with new stained 
and varnished deal roofs. The whole of the old box 
pens have been cleared out, and new stained and 
varnished low seats substituted. The floor of 
church and belfry has been taken up, and relaid 
with new Ketton stone. The old singing-gal- 
lery, which obstructed the view of the Norman 
belfry-arch and west window, has been taken 
down, and the arch and pillars restored. The 
lath and plaster partition, dividing the vestry 
from the south aisle, has been taken down, and 
replaced with an Ancaster stone-pointed arch, 
terminating upon carved stone heads, and an oak 
screen made up from the remains of the rood 
loft. All the walls have been cleared of their 
loads of plaster, and the arches, and pillars, &c., 
of the accumulation of whitewash: the former 
have been restuccoed, and the latter generally 
repaired. The altar-rails (which were of wood) 
have been replaced with wrought iron, and oak- 
moulded and polished railings. The floor within 
the altar-rail has been relayed with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. In cleansing the walls several 
interesting relics were discovered, which have 
all been left open. On taking out the old pews, 
the foundations of the nave pillars were found 
to be in a dangerous condition: they have been 
strengthened. 

Croydon.—The new temporary Church of St. 
Saviour, St. James’s district, Croydon, has been 
opened. Its erection and finishing have been 
done in eight weeks by Messrs. King, Burton, 
and Hipwell. The design is that of Mr. W. 
Mullins, who is to be the architect of the in- 
tended new church; and though only between 
3001. and 4001. have been spent on the building, 
it is fit in all respects for its present purpose. It 
is, of course, very simple in its details. The 
benches are of stained deal. All the windows 
are of stained glass. Coloured kamptulicon 
forms a covering for the floor. The seats are 
free, and accommodate about 200 persons. 

Llanwarne (Herefordshire).—It was resolved 
upwards of two years ago to build a new church 
here on a new site ; and Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, 
& Haddon, were requested to submit a design: 
the same was approved by the rector and parish- 
ioners, and Messrs. Niblet & King, of Gloucester, 
took the contract for its erection. The church has 
been erected on a site immediately adjoining the 
Llanwarne School, and was presented to the 
parish by Mr. J. Edwards, of the Cloughs, Staf- 


fordshire, one of the principal landowners. It is | 


about 100 yards distant from the old church, 
going from Hereford. The cost of the church 
complete will be 2,3501., and towards this sum 
2,0761. have been raised. The new church is 
dedicated as “ Christ Church,” and is acruciform 
building, consisting of nave, north and south 
transepts, north porch, chancel, vestry, and 
a tower surmounted by a spirelet. The nave is 
56 ft. 6 in. long and 22 ft. in width. The chancel 
is 23 ft. in depth and 19 ft. wide. The transepts 
are 17 ft. in length by 17 ft. 6 in. in width. The 
height of the spirelet is 70 ft., height to wall- 
plate 17 ft., and the ridge attains a height of 
36 ft. The style of the church is Geometrical. 
The edifice is entered under the tower, which 
serves as a north porch, through a moulded arch, 
which springs from blue forest stone shafts, 
surmounted by carved capitals representing 
natural foliage. The spirelet is octagonal, with 
traceried panels and moulded arches and drips. 
The upper portion is wholly of freestone, the 
cornice having at the angles gargoyles, the whole 
being surmounted by a finial. Above this arcade 
rises the spirelet, to the altitude already named. 
The covering of the church is Broseley tile in red 
and black bands, the ridge of nave being orna- 
mented with Broseley crest, the chancel crest of 
ornamental ironwork. The walling is executed 
in stone quarried on the site, and is pointed with 
blue mortar. The quoins, plinths, windows, and 
door-dressings, &c., are of Bath stone, — the 
window tracery of Painswick stone. The porch 
is floored with Godwin’s tiles, in black, buff, and 
red. The doors are of oak, and are hung with 
scroll hinges by Cormell, of Cheltenham, from a 
design specially supplied by the architects. The 
total accommodation provided is for 258 persons, 
the whole free. The nave roof is of steep pitch, 
supported by curved principals on moulded stone 
corbels. The entire roof is t, stained, 


and varnished. The nave is lighted by a three- 
light west window, with two three-light windows 








on the south side, and a single three-light win~ 
dow on the north side. The north transept has 
a pair of two-light side windows and a three- 
light window in gable. The south transept has 
a two-light side window, with two single-light 
windows and a wheel window in gable. The 
nave floor is laid with Godwin’s tiles, in red, 
black, buff, and chocolate, with vandyked border. 
The heating apparatus is by Messrs. Jones & 
Son, of London. The walls are ashlared through- 
out with freestone, and the roof being wholly of 
wood, there is no plaster used in the church. 
The chancel is floored with Godwin’s tiles, after 
a design supplied by the architects, the pattern 
increasing in richness as the east end is ap« 
proached. The chancel-roof is waggon-shaped, 
with framed rafters, &c., stained and varnished. 
The font (given by the architects) and the pulpit 
were carved by Mr. W. Forsyth, of Worcester. 

Arthington.—The new church of St. Peter, 
begun about eighteen months ago, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Sheepshanks, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ripon. The edifice is in the Early 
Decorated style (from designs by Messrs. Mal- 
linson & Healy, of Bradford), and has three 
stained-glass windows; the east being by Mr. 
Hughes, the west by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and 
the brass standards for lights by Messrs. Jones 
& Willis. 

Huggate.—The church of Huggate, a village 
on the wolds of Yorkshire, between Pocklington 
and Driffield, has been re-opened after restora- 
tion. A new and commodious -house haa 
also been built. The tower and spire of the 
church, and the walls and arches of the nave, 
are the only portions of the old building left. 
The north and south aisles, chancel, porch, and 
vestry, have all been rebuilt in accordance with 
their original character. The internal plastering 
and white-wash of the walls, piers, and arches, 
have been removed, and the stone work is 
jointed and pointed. Open roofs, with chamfered 
timbers stained and varnished, are substituted 
for the old decayed roofs. The floors of the aisles 
are paved with Staffordshire tiles, except that 
within the communion rails, which is laid with 
Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles. The old pews 
are discarded, and new open seats of plain 
design, occupy their places. The reading-desk 
and pulpit are also new, and the latter stands 
upon a moulded base of Ancasterstone. All the 
windows are glazed with cathedral glass, except 
the east window of the chancel, which is fitted 
with stained glass as a memorial, executed by 
Mr. Hodgson, of York. The external walling has 
been rebuilt principally with the stone — 
from the old walls. The soil in the churech-y 
has been removed to the floor-level. All the 
works at the church and at the house have been 
carried into effect by Mr. J. W. Reeve, of Lincoln, 
builder, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. H. Goddard, of that city, 
architect. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Bowley Church (Kent).—Two stained-glass 
windows (one in the east and the other in the 
south) have been placed in this church. In the 
east window the subjects of “ Baptism,’ the 
“ Crucifixion,” and the “ Resurrection” are de- 
lineated. The subject in the south window is 
the “Angel of War,’ represented by St. 
Michael ; and the “ Messenger of Peace,” repre- 
sented by the Angel Gabriel. The whole was 
designed, and has been carried out by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. 

Seaford Church, Sussex.—Three stained glass 
windows have been put up in the south transept 
of this church. Two of them are erected to 
the memory of the late vicar. The windows 
were all executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 

St. Mary's, Taunton.—The new west window 
at St. Mary’s Church is now completed. The 
subject is ‘The Last Judgment.” The window 
comprises two rows of lights, five in each row, 
besides the traceries in the upper part. The 
central figure in the middle light of the upper 
row represents our Lord as the Judge of man- 
kind. On His right hand and on His left are 
His assessors in judgment, representatives of the 
Old and New Testaments. On the right are the 
apostles: on the left are the prophets and kings. 
The foremost figure in the first light on the 
right hand of the Judge—a female form in a 
green robe—may either represent the virgin 
Church, as distinguished from the harlot else- 
where represented, or the mother of our Lord. 
Behind her is the figure of St. Paul. In the 
light beyond this—the extreme light on the right 
hand of the Judge—are St. Peter and St. John. 
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In the foreground of the group cn the Judge’s 
left hand is St. John the Baptist. Beside him 
is King David. In the light behind are Moses 
and some of the prophets. Im the central light 
underneath is St. Michael the Archangel, the 
Angel of Judgment, represented as destroying 
the false and apostate Church, the scarlet woman 
of the Apocalypse. On the right, and under the 
New Testament Church, are the hosts of the 
saved, guided by angels, ascending through the 
sir to the right hand of the Judge. The artist 
and manufacturer was Mr. Gibbs, of London. 

Bromborough Church (Cheshwre).— The altar 
‘window of this new church has been filled with 
stained glass. The subject is “The Crucifixion.” 
The figures of our Lord and the two Marys only 
are seen, the distant city being visible under a 
lurid sky. The canopy, bordering, and orna- 
mentation are all in the Early style. The window 
has been executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 
of Edinburgh. 

Leeds Parish Church.—A stained glass win- 
dow has been fixed in the ante-chapel of this 
church, completing the series of stained glass 
windows in that portion of the edifice. The 

j are taken from the Creed,—viz. the 
birth, the burial, and the second coming of our 
Lord; and they were executed by Messrs. 
O’Connor. 

St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Birnam, Dunkeld. 
The east window of this church has been filled 
with stained glass. There are three upright 
lights, containing “ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
“The Crucifixion,’ and “Christ appearing to 
Mary in the Garden,” surmounted and sur- 
rounded by canopies and borderings. A head of 
the Virgin Mary, and angels with scrolls, with 
other appropriate emblems, are in the top 
tracery. A twin-light window, the gift of the 
clergyman, Mr. McMillan, has also been filled. 
To the right is “ Moses with the Tables of the 
Law;” and to the left, “ John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the Wilderness ;” and in tracery a head 
of our Saviour is introduced. The artists were 
Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bristol.—The foundation-stone of new school- 
rooms, in connexion with the Wesleyan chapel, 
Portland-street, has been laid by the Rev. G. T. 
Perks, of London. The schools, which are to be 
built in Henrietta-street, at the back of the 

cape. will, with the land, cost about 7001. ; but, 
with certain contemplated alterations and im- 
provements in the chapel, the total amount will | 
be about 1,200. The schools, it is calculated, 

will afford accommodation for upwards of 200, 
children ; and the dimensions of the building will | 
be 52 ft. by 32 ft. 

Milborne Port (Somerset).—New schools have 
been erected and opened here. They are in the 
Tudor style, and built of native stone, with 
Forest marble plinths, and string courses, Bath 
stone windows and dressings. They comprise 
three rooms, 40 ft. by 20 ft. There is an orna- 
mental clock-tower on the north side, and astone 
arcade on the south front. The cost of the 
schools is about 2,0001., nearly the whole of 
which has been borne by Sir Wm. Medlycott. 
The plans were supplied by Mr. H. Hall, of 
London, and the works have been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. Reynolds. 

Brecon.—The new school-buildings of Christ’s 
College and the Collegiate Church have been 

med. The new school-buildings are situate 
on the Merthyr road. They are detached from 
the chapel, but to be connected with it by a 
cloister-like corridor. The school-buildings are 
in the Gothic style of architecture, the designs 
being furnished by Messrs. Pritchard & Seddon, 
architects, and carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Walton, Brecon. Besides the | 
head-master’s house, the school-building contains | 
a@ dining-room for the students, the matron’s 
room, and stone closets connected with it. This 
part of the building is separated from the other 
by a tower, which, when completed, is intended 
to form one of the principal architectural fea- 
tures of the building, but which is at present 
covered over below the roof, and then stopped 
for want of funds to finish it. Within this tower 
is the principal staircase, of stone steps, leading 
to the four dormitories, which are capable of 
containing about 50 beds for the accommodation 
of in-door students. The school-room, library, 
and class-room belonging to the old college 
buildings, have been repaired. The external 
walls of the building are of stone, the dressings 





Messrs. Williams, of Llanfaes. The church re- 
ferred to as having been opened after a proces 
of restoration is 70 ft. by 30 ft. It has eleven 
lancet windows in the north side, four in the 
south side, and a large five-light east window, 
upon which is a representation of the Crucifixion. 
The windows are filled with glass of an orna- 
mental character, supplied by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell. The chapel was originally the chancel 
to a church, the rest of which, excepting a por- 
tion of the north aisle,isa rnin. The entire cost 
of the works already executed is about 10,0001. 

Southport.—A building intended for Wesleyan 
day and Sunday schools has just been completed 
in Talbot-street, Southport. The schools, with 
playground and other buildings attached, measure 
80 yards in length by 38 yards in width. The 
princi front is towards Talbot-street. The 
entrance, which leads into the infant school, is 
in the centre. To the right stands the school- 
master’s house, provided with small bell-turret 
and spire. On the left is the chapel-keeper’s 
house, the entrance to which is at the side 
looking towards the chapel. The buildings are 
in the Early English style of architecture. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 
Brighton.— Additions (including a spire) have 
been made to the new Roman Catholic Church 


will seat upwards of 400, besides affording stand- 
ing accommodation at the west end for another 
100. Great trouble has been experienced in 
adopting proper precautions against dangers 
that might result from the running brine, which 
at Northwich has a tendency to loosen the sand, 
to undermine foundations, and to weaken build- 
ings. The foundations of the church have been 
made as secure, it is thought, as possible. The 
walls are to be very low; and the columns of 
wood after the model of some of the old Cheshire 
churches, have for greater safety been adopted 
in preference to stone pillars and arches. The 
exterior of the church (which is to be built of 
brick, the window sills over the coping alone 
FO, ARN RN pe , but the archi- 
tect endeavoured to secure breadth of effect. 
in the roof, which will be im one span, and 
covered with red and blue slates. The 
church will consist of five bays, which will be 
divided by brick buttresses with moulded tops 
and w i The difference between the 
chancel and the nave will be strongly marked, 
and at the junction of the two will be a spirelet 
bell turret, framed in wood, covered with slate, 
and surmounted with a metal cross. The church 
is to be entered by a large porch, ornamented 
with moulded bricks, on the north side, facing the 
street, and will consist of a nave and north and 
south aisles, with a space at west end railed off 
for baptistery. There are also to be a side chapel, 
sacristy, and presbytery. The roof, which will 





of St. Mary Magdalene, which was opened for 
divine service, although incomplete, some two | 
or three years since. The additions are now 
completed. The nave has now four arches on | 


be lined with board stained and varnished, will 
be supported by columns of wood framed toge- 
ther with principals. The floor under the benches 
will be of wood, and the other portion of it will 


each side, supported by pillars, and above the | be tiled. The chancel will be entered by steps, 
arches there are ten clerestory windows on each | will contain the altar now in use, and will be 
side. At the springing of each arch there is a lighted with a triplet of lancets and by a vesica 


carved head. 


The roof is of oaken timber,| window. The aisles are to be lighted by lancet 


stained and varnished, and the corbels which windows im couplets, and the nave by large win- 


support the main principals consist in each in- | 
stance of a carved figure of an angel. Similar | 
figures adorn the pillars between the nave and | 
the chancel: this latter has two arches on each | 
side, and also a chapel, and there are four 
clerestory windows above. The organ has been | 
removed to a gallery erected at the western end | 
of the nave. By the extension of the nave) 
(some 33 ft.), the total accommodation afforded | 
will be about 500 sittings. The spire is said to) 
be the highest in the town. The tower (58 ft. | 
in height), is built of red brick with stone) 
dressings, and has seven windows in it, for the | 
accommodation chiefly of the belfry and ringing- | 
loft. The buttresses which support the tower | 
on the north side have two niches for figures ; | 
and at each of the four tops of the springing of 
the spire there is the figure of an angel, of large 
proportions. The spire itself is built of stone ; 
and its height, from the springing to the top 
finial, is 63 ft. 6 in.; and it contains a dormer 
window and two smaller ones above. The vane 
at the top, painted and gilt, is 8 ft. in height; 
and the total height of the building, from the 
base of the tower to the top of the vane, is about 
130 ft. Mr. Blunt, of London, was the architect 
of the church; and the work has been done by 
Mr. Fabian, of this town. The stone carving 
was by Mr. Farmer, of London. 

Leamington.—The new Roman Catholic chapel | 
at Leamington has been consecrated. The walls 
of the chapel were first sprinkled, outside and 
inside, with holy water, and afterwards the altar 
was consecrated. There was a Maltese cross in 
the nave, upon the two shafts of which the 
bishop wrote the letters of the Greek and Latin 
alphabet, signifying the union of Greek, barba- 
rian, and different nations in the one fold of 
Christ. The celebration of mass brought the 
ceremony to a close. The chapel stands upon a 
large and eligible plot of land, in Dormer-place, 
opposite to the Royal Pump-room Gardens. It 
has been erected by Mr. W. G. Gascoyne, of 
Leamington, builder, from the designs of Mr. 
Clutton, of London. 

Northwich (Cheshire)—The foundation stone 
of a new Roman Catholic church has been laid 
here. The edifice is dedicated to St. Wilfrid. 
The site is a square piece of ground in Witton- 
street, a short distance from the railway station. 
It is proposed that, if the subscriptions are suffi- 
cient, a church standing east and west shall be 


dows in the east and west ends. The architect 
is Mr. Edmund Kirby, Birkenhead. Messrs. 
Lester & Drinkwater, of Northwich, are the con- 
tractors, and Mr. Holland is the clerk of the 
works. 

Skelmersdale (near Ormskirk).—The founda- 
tion stone of a Roman Catholic Church has 
been laid in the rapidly-improving village of 
Skelmersdale, the site being on Know-brow. 
The style of the proposed edifice will be Gothic, 
and it will be built of brick with stone facings. 
The church, with the school and house, will stand 
on about 2,000 square yards of land, which has 
been given by Mr. William Retherham, of Skel- 
mersdale. Mr. John Middlehurst, of St. Helen’s, 
has undertaken the contract; and the designs 
have been drawn by Mr. Pugin. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue Caledonian Railway has just adopted 
a plan for the transmission of single copies 
of newspapers by rail which is likely to prove 
of great use to new readers on that 
line over the localities it traverses. The 
system is simply an issue of farthing stamps, 

after the fashion of postage stamps : 
perforated and gummed like these, they are sold 
in sheets containing a dozen, the price of the 
sheet being of course threepence. The stamp 
bears the i :—* Caledonian Railway. No. 
(say) 2,585. For one newspaper only. To be 
called for by consignee at the station on the 
Caledonian Railway to which it is addressed.” 
——tThe Great Northern Railway directors state 
in their half-yearly report that the capital ac- 
count stands as follows :—Received to the 30th 
of June, 13,144,2361., and expended 12,897,9131., 
leaving a balance of 246,323/. The total expen- 
diture on capital account during the half-year 
was 168,5901., of which 31,1201. had been paid 
for land, and 46,1451. for works. Twenty new 
engines, and 500 new waggons, suitable for the 
carriage of goods and coal, had been contracted 
for to meet the requirements of the traffic. The 
gross receipts for the past half-year amounted to 
833,8141., the gross expenditure to 441,4537. 
leaving a balance of 392,3611. A net balance 
of 134,7211. would enable the proprietors to de- 
clare a dividend on the original stock at the 
rate of 5} per cent. per annum. In the corre- 








erected on the south side, and a presbytery for 
one priest on the east side ; so that a large open 
space shall remain in front of the building. The 
cost of the entire structure would be 1,5451. ; 
but the church, which will cost about 1,300/., 
will be first with. The style of archi- 





being of Bath stone. The builders are the 





be 88 ft. 6 in. long, by 44 ft. 6 in. wide, and it” 


sponding half of 1863 the dividend was at the 
rate of 44 per cent. per annum. The traffic 
‘receipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
amounted, for the week ending the 20th August, 
l'on 11,430 miles, to 705,109/., and for the cor- 
ding week of last year, on 10,994 miles, to 





tecture will be Early English. The church will 643,8171., showing an increase of 436 miles and 


‘of 61,2921. on the receipts.——The foundations 
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of the piers for the fifty arches over the Ditton 
Marsh on the Aston, Runcorn, and Ditton Rail- 
way (Runcorn Gap) are complete. Twenty of 
the piers are built to the height of the springing 
of the arch, and the rest to several feet above 
the surface of the ground. The foundations of 
eighteen piers out of thirty-three of the viaduct 
through the town of Runcorn are complete. At 
the bridge over the river Mersey, the masonry of 
the Cheshire abutment has been built to 6 ft. 
above the level of high-water mark. Of the 
forty-two caissons for the cast-iron coffer-dam 
for the river pier on the Cheshire side, thirty- 
four are to the rock, and eight others in process 
of sinking. At the river pier on the Lancashire 
side, the wrought-iron piling for the staging is 
being proceeded with. The ;five piers of the 
60-ft. arches in the river have been commenced, 
and masonry of the three brought up fromthe rock 
to low-water mark.——Of late years the direc- 
tors of the Stockton and Darlington Company 
have taken a large body of the more respectable 
and intelligent of their engine-drivers into co- 


THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Stourbridge. — At the local petty sessions 
several men have been charged with intimida- 
tion, and others with quitting their employment 
under threats from the intimidators. In some 
cases the magistrates allowed those charged with 
quitting their employment to pay the costs and 
return to their employment, without any other 
condition. In one case of intimidation the 
magistrates intimated that the threat was suf- 
ficient to convict upon; and in another the 
evidence was considered insufficient. In the 
latter case an advertisement to the following 
effect had been inserted in the Daily Post :— 

** Notice.—To the Master Builders of Stourbridge and 
its Vicinity, —That we, as a branch of the Amalgamation 
Labourers’ Society, do hereby give notice to Messrs. Ife, 
Brettle, Allsop, and others connected with the trade, 
that, if they do not come on friendly terms, according to 
our delegate’s d, ata ting held Jul 4th, 1364, 
by the said master; andif ge the masters, do not come 
to some arrangement before the 15th day of August, 1864, 


we shall draw both bricklayers and labourers from those 
masters until the arrangement be made with our delegate 








operation with them. They allow them to work 
the engines themselves, the men finding all the | 
material ; and, instead of wages, they pay them 

so much permile; thus enabling them to make 


| and we as labourers shall not work after Saturday next.— 


who attended the last meeting convened by the masters ; 
Dated this 8th day of August, 1864,—Martin M‘Call,” 
Cardiff.—The operative carpenters on strike 


more money per month than they could ever ive the high scale of market prices and exorbi- 
have earned by wages. In Ireland there were | t®0t house rents as a reason for insisting on their 
on the 3lst of December, 1863, 1,741 miles of demands. The attempt to take contractors and 
railways open: 238,794 trains ran, of which | others at an advantage by not giving due notice 
203,977 were passenger trains, carrying 11,462,191 | 45 complained of on the other hand. oe 

passengers, which, taking the population at | Birmingham. ne The carpenters and joiners 
6,000,000, gives nearly two journeys for each | have had meetings, at which resolutions have 
person. There were three accidents, by which |been unanimously passed against systematic 
twenty-one persons were injured, but no one was | 0Vertime ; and to the effect that where overtime 





subject down to the present time, as regards 
constructive art, and has introduced several 
atiditions and improvements. In the preface to 
the third edition the author says :— 


“It will be observed, when treating of fire-proof 
buildings, that wrought-iron beams and girders are to 
some extent superseding the use of cast-iron; and in that 
section will be found examples upon a scale sufficiently 
large to insure increased security for the support of 
arches, or any other description of flooring which the 
character of the building may uire. In this depart- 


ment it is, however, to be re, that architects do not 
avail themselves of a material so admirab adapted as 
wrought-iron is for stre and security from fire, to a 


much greater extent than hitherto been ado . The 
greatest number of our dwelling-houses and public build- 
ings are not strictly fire-proof, but only partially so: and 
instead of making the whole free from risk, we appear to 
be content if the main beams of the different flats are of 
so whilst the floors, joists, &c., are chiefly composed of 
wood, 

This appears to be an omission to which I am desirous 
to direct attention ; and I trust the time is not far distant 
when the extended distribution of wrought-iron in all its 
forms and appliances may be calculated upon. Rolled 
iron joists, similar to those so extensively used by French 
architects, would render the whole construction fire- 
proof, save a high rate of insurance, and enhance the 
value and permanency of the structure,” 


The section on wrought-iron bridges has been 
enlarged with additions and examples, calcu- 
lated to determine the value of the varied and 
different forms now in use. Those on the lattice 
principle the author has investigated experi- 
mentally ; and in this edition there are formule 
by which to calculate the position and strains 
on the struts and tension-bars of these impor- 
tant structures. Every architect ahould have 
this book. 





VARIORUM. 





killed: The receipts from passenger traffic were | 18 absolutely necessary, it shall be paid for, for 
942,2791.; from goods traffic, 576,3751.; and | the two first hours after half-past five p.m., at the 


j 
| 





from all sources, 1,518,6541. The gross working | 
expenditure was 49 per cent., and amounted to 
750,4121., leaving net receipts 768,2421. The 
Irish lines yielded in 1863 net receipts giving 
4411. 5s. 3d. for each mile open; the Scotch 
lines, 8981. Os. 5d. per mile; while the English 
railways realised 1,5721. 9s. 6d. per mile. 
The Pneumatic Railway at the Crystal Palace, 





Sydenham, already spoken of in the Builder, has | 


been opened for passengers, by way of experi- 
mental illustration of its capabilities in this way 
no less than for parcels. 








THE TRANMERE WATER SUPPLY. 
ARBITRATION CASE. 


In the Wirral Waterworks Company tv. Lloyd, before a 
special jury, at Liverpool, the plaintiffs sued the defen- 
dant, as the clerk of the Tranmere Local Board of Health, 
for $,2601., the amount of an arbitrator's award in an 
arbitration between the Waterworks Company and the 
Local Board. The Se Mr. James, Q.C., and 
Mr. Baylis appeared for the plaintiffs ; Mr. Mellish, Q.C., 
and Mr. Crompton Hulton for the defendants. 

The Attorney-General, in his opening, stated that, in 
the Tranmere Improvement Act, which passed in June, 
1862, there was a provision, in section 51, that all the 

wers granted by the Wirral Waterworks Act of 1859, 
or the supply of water within the township of Tranmere, 
should cease. An arbitration was fixed, Mr. J. Brumlees 
being the arbitrator for the Local Board, Mr. Bancroft 
for the Waterworks Company, and Dr. W. Fairbairn, 
than whom there was no gentleman in this country more 
competent, was the umpire. A question then arose whe- 
ther the arbitration had not lapsed, by efflux of time; 


and an Act was then obtained, giving full power to the 


arbitrators and umpire to proceed, and from time to 
time, as they thought fit, to enlarge the period within 
which their award might be made, the period not to ex- 
eeced one year from the passing of the Act, and the award 
of the umpire to be final and binding on all parties. Dr. 
Fairbairn made an award of 8,2601., and he also settled 


rate of two hours for a quarter of a day; and | 
| after that time at the rate of time and a half up_ 
| tosixa.m.; and also on Saturday afternoon after 
four o’clock, and double time for Sunday work. 
Every member present pledged himself to work 
_ overtime only on these terms. 

| Carlisle—Here the masons have obtained | 
| what they asked for, and the strike is at an end. | 
| Edinburgh.—The operative joiners, from all 
‘parts of Scotland, have held a grand demonstra- 
| tion in Edinburgh. The gathering was specially 
to celebrate the successful termination of the 
movement amongst the Edinburgh joiners for a 
|reduction of their hours of labour. They now 
work fifty-one hours weekly, and their minimum 
, wage is 5d. an hour. There was a deputation 
| from Dumfries ; and, including the joiners, about 
200 persons left by a cheap early train for) 
Edinburgh per the Lockerby and Caledonian | 
railways. There were also deputations from _ 
| Carlisle, Glasgow (numbering 1,500), Partick, | 





j 


|Govan, Renfrew, Greenock, Vale of Leven, | 
| Aberdeen, Dumbarton, Perth, &c. The various | 


Messrs Cox & Son’s “ Illustrated Catalogue of 
Monuments, Tablets, and Rails,” comprises a 


/number of designs by several known architects, 


exhibiting various degrees of merit. The prices 
are given; and the publication will be found 
useful. Mr. Geo. Measom’s “ Illustrated Guide 
to the London and South-Western Railway,” 
and his “ Guide to the Isle of Wight,” have the 





|merit of cheapness, especially the first-named, 
‘which gives 475 pages of letterpress, and 280 


wood engravings, for ashilling. A large amount 
of surface information is pleasantly compiled. 








Miscellanen, 


Tue Liverroot Exuisitions OF PAINTINGS,— 
The Liverpool Academy, now removed from 
Post-office-place, and occupying a smaller gal- 
lery at Griffiths’s in Church-street, have opened 
their exhibition with about 160 works of a choice 


| description, according to the local Journal. The 


Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture in Slater- 





branches, on arriving by the different railways, | street is also open with, it is said, a fine collec- 
proceeded to the Music-hall, where a procession, | 4D; nearly all new. 

| consisting of between 4,000 and 5,000 joiners,| §HaxsprarE PeNNy Memortat.—The Work- 
| was formed, and, preceded by the Edinburgh men’s Committee, for obtaining funds, and erect- 
| society, marched through the principal streets | ing a statue of Shakspeare, is formed, with an 
| of the town, accompanied by four bands of music, | honorary council of advice, and has issued a 
/and with numerous flags and devices peculiar to precise programme of its intention. The sum 
the trade. | sought to be raised is 2,4001., viz.—1,2001. for 


French Method of Extinguishing a Strike.—The | 
| Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph says, | 


statue, and 1,2001. for “ an ornamental shrine of 
iron and glass to enclose it.” A meeting will 


'— The law on coalitions continues to work as be held in the course of a few days to bring 
|badly as ever. After the strike of the porcelain the intention before the public. 


| workmen at Limoges, we have the strike of the | 


the costs, 861/. 3s. 3d., to be paid by the Local Board. tobacco workwomen at Bordeaux. Ten or twelve | 


The Board refused to comply with the award ; and, in 
November last, his learned friend, Mr. Mellish, obtained 
from the Court of Common Pleas a rule to show cause 
why the award should not be set aside, on the ground 
that the umpire had exceeded his authority and jurisdic- 
tion. The company’s counsel showed cause, and the 
eourt unanimously pronounced the award to have been 
made pursuant to the —_a given to the arbitrators 
and the umpire. The board, however, thought they 
ought to have water at the cost of the company, and 
would not pay. This action was, therefore, brought to 
recover the amount of the award. 

On the part of the defendants Mr. Mellish argued that 
the question at issue was the meaning of the word “‘ value,” 
with reference to the award. The plaintiffs held that the 
value of the mains and pipes included their productive- 
mess, and the defendants argued that it meant the cost of 
the mains and pipes and the cost of laying them down 
which would be 3,949. 16s. 9jd. The only material 
evidence in the arbitration referred to the latter, and 
upon that he contended the award ought to have been 
made. 


The judge recommended that the parties should consent 
to a reference, and thus avoid further expense and liti- 
gation. He ruled, however, that there was evidence for 
the jury. The arbitrators ought not to give damages as 
compensation for profits; but they were bound to give 
~ company the value of the mains and pipes as laid 

own. 

The jury found that the umpire had not exceeded his 
authority ; that there had been an enlargement of time ; 
and that the award was the fair value of the mains and 
pipes. They found for the amount of sward and costs, 
without interest, 9,123/, 3s, 3d, 


| hundred of these, discontented with some new | 


tory, screamed, shouted, and declared that they | 
would work no more till things were altered. | 
Two fire-engines were brought into play, and | 
water was pumped for a considerable time on | 


with perfect composure, till at length, having | 
lost their voices by protracted shouting, the 
noise grew fainter, and advantage was imme- 


diately taken of the lull to enforce obedience to 
the new order of things.” 











Books Receibed. 


On the Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. By William Fairbairn, C.E., 
F.R.8., &c. Third edition. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1864. 

THE increasing demand for this work is the 

best evidence of its utility. It has been out of 

print, it appears, ever since the death of Mr. 
thee who published the former editions. In 








LampetTs Bripcr.—The directors reported to 


the shareholders that the balance in hand appli- 
regulati : _ cable toa dividend was 1,819/. 3s. 10d., and they 
ee ee ee recommended a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum for six months ending the 3lst day 
of August, 1864, to be payable on the 30th 


September next. This left about 5801. to be 


these female rebels. They stood the showers | Carried to the next account. The recommenda- 


tion was agreed to. 


Stream Saw Mitts Company.—The prospectus 
of a new joint-stock company, under the title of 
the Mersey Steam Saw Mills Company, has been 
issued under the auspices of the Liverpool Finan. 
cial Association. It is proposed to raise a capital 
of 200,0001. in 10,000 shares of 201. each, and 
the object is to purchase and extend the saw 
mills which have hitherto been worked by Messrs. 
Matthew Gregson & Co. for a period of more 
than forty years; and also to take the works 
hitherto known as the Brunswick Steam Saw 
Mills Company, and formerly belonging to Mr. 
M‘Nicol. Special attention is to be paid to the 
cutting of mahogany and other furniture-woods 
into veneers,—a branch of business which has 
latterly considerably increased in Liverpool, 
owing to a demand which has arisen from the 


the present issue, Dr. Fairbairn has brought his | manufacturing towns adjacent to the port. 
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Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, AperpEEN.— The Rev. 
F. G. Lee, whose proceedings in the erection of 
St. Mary’s, Aberdeen, excited much comment, 
has appeared in the Bankruptcy Court. His 
liabilities amount to 5,0001., mainly on account 
ef the church, and as Mr. Lee states, jointly 
with the churchwardens. 


Austrian Arr Association. — Vienna an- 
nounces an Art Exhibition, organised by the 
Austrian Artistic Association. The Exhibition 
is to be permanent, and, with certain excep- 
tions, the works are to be changed once a 
month. Artists are required to send their 
works in only a week previously, but they must 
be approved by the council of admission. A 
novel item in the regulations is, that artists are 
not required to send frames, the association 
announcing that it is provided in this respect for 
pictures of all sizes. 


VALvE or Lanp In NortH Wa.es.—Messrs. 
Leifchild & Cheffins offered a further portion of 
the Mostyn estates, at the Town-hall, Rhyl, on 
Tuesday, the 16th. They comprised several 
fine farms, valuable accommodation land, ex- 
tensive woods and plantations, and nearly the en- 
tire ancient borough town of Caerwys, containing 
together about 2,200 acres. The estate was put 
up in one lot (though divided into 128 lots in 
the particulars of sale) at 70,0001., and, after a 
spirited competition, was knocked down at 
85,0001., including the timber, to Mr. Hugh 
Jones, of Wood-street, Cheapside, who received 
the hearty congratulations of a very large com- 
pany on his purchase. As a proof of the inade- 
quate rentals at present received we are autho- 
rized to state, that forty-five years’ purchase 
were realized at this sale.— Cambria Daily 
Leade. 


BrastTine a CHatk Ciirr.—For several weeks 
past a number of Sappers and Miners from the 
Royal Engineer establishment at Chatham have 
been sapping and mining a portion of an im- 
mense cliff of chalk at Halling, in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Weekes, lime and cement 
manufacturer, near Rochester, the cliff being the 
property of the Earl of Darnley. The chalk to 
be removed is estimated to amount to about 
100,000 tons. The quantity of gunpowder used 
in the operations weighed in the aggregate 
5,400 pounds, distributed in five charges. There 
were four immense shafts bored in the summit of 
the cliff, and these were carried down to a depth 
varying from 64 ft. to 25 ft. in the chalk. The 
battery for transmitting the voltaic current to 
the charges was placed about 200 yards from 
the shafts, the sparks being conveyed by wires 
coated with ‘gutta-percha from a Grove’s bat- 
tery of forty cells. The effect of the explosion 
was that the whole crqwn of the extensive rock 
was lifted up several feet. The chalk thus blown 
down is valuable. 


MonvMeEntTaL.—It has at length been decided 
by the London Committee for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the late Joseph 
Locke, M.P., F.R.S., that the monument shall be 
erected in the Locke Park, at Barnsley, of which 
town the deceased gentleman was a munificent 
benefactor. Baron Marochetti, the sculptor of 
the statue, has visited Barnsley for the purpose 
of selecting a suitable site for it, and appeared 
quite satisfied with that afforded in the grounds of 
the People’s Park, for which park itself Barnsley 
is indebted to Mr. Locke and his widow. 
Nuremberg promises a monument to Stonewall 
Jackson. The way in which Nuremberg has come 
to promise it is rather curious. A young man 
from Nuremberg, named Volk, emigrated to 
America asa journeyman cooper. After arriving 
there his early passion for art grew stronger : he 
made sketches for illustrated papers; and gra- 
dually became a self-taught artist. The war 
found him at Baltimore, whence he wandered 
south, and was engaged as draughtsman on the 
staff of one of the Southern generals. He made 
a bust of Stonewall Jackson from a mask which 
he took from the dead face ; and when the monu- 
ment was put up to competition by the Southern 
Government the young German artist won the 
prize. But even then he had to find means for 
executing his work, and for this he ran a ship 
laden with cotton through the blockade, and 
brought it to Europe, where the sale of the cot- 
ton gave him the funds required. He is now at 
work on the monument, which represents the 
general on horseback, a fine Arabian steed, from 
Stuttgart, serving as a model for the horse.—— 
Father Mathew’s statue, it is stated, has been 








successfully cast. 


THE QveEN’s Horer, Aserystwitn.— The 
ceremony of laying the inscription tablet over 
the principal entrance, and 23 ft. above the foot- 
ings of this building, has been performed by the 
lord-lieutenant of the county. The building 
occupies a south-west aspect of 153 ft. to the 
Bay of Cardigan, by a mean depth of 92 feet: 
it will possess all the modern appliances of a 
first-class hotel, including a central assembly- 
room, and is expected to be opened in June next. 


An ELectric TELEGRAPH wiTHOUT WIREs.— 
Experiments are now in progress, both at Mont 
Valerien and Vincennes, says Galignani, for the 
purpose of testing a new system of electric 
telegraphy invented by M. Armant Douat, who, 
it is said, has found means to do away with 
electric wires altogether, and transmit despatches 
by the sole action of the earth. A zinc and a 
copper plate, bent in spindle-like shape, are 
buried in the ground, with their convexity turned 
in the direction in which the despatch is to be 
sent. If there be anything in this, it certainly 
excels the Dundee electro-telegrapher (now 
deceased), who sent messages across Portsmouth 
harbour without any crossing wire, but by means 
of wires and plates on either side, extending at 
right angles to the line of direction across the 
harbour. This gentleman (Mr. Lindsay, if we 
mistake not), was confident that merely by 
means of plates, with wires extending for many 
miles on either side, a Transatlantic telegraph 
might be made. 


ProposeD ALBERT MEMORIAL ORPHANAGE AND 
Scuoots at NewcastLE.—Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
architect, has prepared a design for a proposed 
Albert Orphanage and Schools, intended to be 
erected in Bath-lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 


IGNORANCE OF HypravLics.—An amusing in- 
cident is described as having occurred at a late 
fire. Owing to a defect in the nearest hydrant, 
some delay took place before the hose was 
attached. In the interval a citizen, desirous of 
making himself useful, got possession of some 
hose, and succeeded in attaching it to the spout 
of an ordinary pump. His task accomplished, 
he shouted in triumph,—“‘Now, then, men! 
We'll have plenty of water: pump away !” 


ANTIQUARIAN CuRtosiry.— While excavating 
the soil at the Kettering Temperance-hall for 
the apartment beneath the platform, one of the 
workmen brought to light an ancient mattock, of 
singular construction, supposed to have been 
employed at the ironworks which—there is said 
to be evidence to prove—existed on this spot 
ages ago, probably in the Saxon era, or earlier. 
The eye of the implement is not welded, but 
appears to have been somewhat clumsily bent 
round to enclose the handle, and it is altogether 
a very curious tool, something like what are 
seen on the Egyptian sculptures. It is in pos- 
session of Mr. Joseph Hawthorn, builder. 


TE SILVER USED IN PuHotocrapHuy.—A series 
of papers addressed by MM. Davanne & Girard 
to the French Academy of Sciences, on the subject 
of photography, make some curious revelations 
with regard to the waste of the precious metals 
in the operation. The silver alone which is 
employed for photographs in Paris amounts to 
several millions of francs. Only 3 per cent. of 
this remains on the photograph, so that 97 per 
cent. will continue to be lost until some method 
be found for recovering it. MM. Davanne & 
Girard, who make this startling announcement, 
propose that plates of copper be put into the 
argentiferous liquid, whereby in the course of 





proposed structure is intended to be built ona 


plot of ground secured from the corporation be- | t 
| in a spongy state. 


hind the Bath-lane Church: it will be entirely 
of stone, and the style of the architecture 
adopted is the Middle Pointed Gothic. It will 
be a detached building, and between it and the 
church is a schoolmaster’s house. The front 
elevation shows a building three stories in 
height, with gables at each end, and a project- 
ing staircase, which terminates in a tower, and 
is intended to be used as an observatory. The 
windows are all pointed, and the principal ones 
have traceried heads, portions of which are to be 
used for ventilating purposes. The roof is 
broken by dormer gablets, and is surmounted in 
the centre by a large ornamental ventilator. On 
the ground floor, in addition to the playgrounds, 
are boys’ schoolroom, infants’ schoolroom, and 
class-rooms for both: on the upper floor, are 
girls’ schoolroom and class-room; and above 
these are dormitories for the accommodation of 
about fifty orphans. The schools will accommo- 
date 200 boys and 200 girls, with master’s and 
mistress’s residences attached. The estimated 
cost of the entire scheme is 4,0001. 


New WesteyaAnN Cuaprert, Corpripce.—The 
foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
has been laid at Corbridge. The erection 
has progressed considerably. The chapel— 
which is being erected at the north end of 
the village — is on the cruciform plan, in 
the Decorated style. At each end of the 
cross are to be erected galleries, that on the 
east side being appropriated to the use of the 
orchestra, whilst underneath will be the minis- 
ters’ vestry. The entrances form wings on either 
side of the west end, namely, that nearest the 
road. The side passages internally will be sepa- 
rated from the main body of the building by 
pillars and arches. The total length of the 
chapel will be 62 ft. ; width of nave, 19 ft. 6 in. ; 
and extreme width of transept, 43 ft.6in. The 
roof is intended to be open and boarded, and 
will—together with the other woodwork,—be 
stained and varnished. The height from the 
floor to the ridge will be 31 ft. Externally, the 
principal ornament is confined to the west gable, 
in which are to be inserted two traceried win- 
dows forming with arches between and on either 
side of them an arcade across the front. The 
chapel will be heated by Gill stoves, and the 
lighting will be accomplished by pendant coronze 
from the roof. The chapel will accommodate 
about 380 persons, or, with the proposed exten- 
sion by means of galleries, about 520 persons. 
At the east end of the chapel is a school-room, 
capable of accommodating about 200 children. 
The chapel and schools are being erected by 
Mr. J. Harrison, contractor, Gateshead, from 
designs furnished by Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, 
architect, North Shields. The total cost will be 
somewhere about 1,0001. 


three or four days the silver will be precipitated 


THE Dispute IN THE Iron TraDE.—The sum 
the men in this trade have lost in weekly wages 
with what they have received from the Union, 
is thus contrasted by a Leeds paper : — The 
money lost to this district in weekly wages alone, 
since the commencement of the strike, amounts 
to 160,0001. ; so that, deducting the 11,5881. re- 
ceived from the Union, there remains as a per- 
manent loss to the workmen 148,4121. Large 
numbers of the hands have gone in at all the 
works, and a fair supply of iron, both as to 
quality and quantity, may now be obtained. 
One result of the strike has been the introduc- 
tion of a number of foreign workmen. It seems 
these men only received one-half the remunera- 
tion at home which they get here, and large 
numbers more are desirous of coming. 


BirmincHaM Heath aND SMETHWICK CLUB 
AND InstiTuTE.—The new building for this club 
and institute has been opened with a public 
meeting and musical entertainment. The mayor 
presided. The building is a plain structure, 
having a central projecting gable and two wings. 
It is in a style of composite Gothic order. It 
has been erected, at a cost of 6501., by Messrs. 
W. & J. Webb, builders, Hockley, on plans pre- 
pared by Mr. C. Clarke, architect, London. It 
contains a lecture-room for 350 people, a reading- 
room, committee-room or class-room, kitchen, 
sleeping-room, and bar. Attached to the build- 
ing are grounds containing a gymnasium and 
a quoit-ground, skittle-alley, and a shooting- 
gallery. The entire premises occupy a plot 
measuring 1,500 square yards. To meet the 
cost the sum of 5001. was raised among the 
working men in the locality in shares, and a 
fourth call upon the shareholders will liquidate 
the deficit. 


Roman Remains aT SHlELps.—The workmen 
at present engaged in lowering the hill approach- 
ing Walbottle Dean have come upon a Roman 
gateway in perfect preservation. It is composed 
of massive blocks of stone, the free space for 
the gate, which had been apparently in two 
divisions, being 10 ft., and in a lime with the 
wall, Traces of ornamentation are distinctly 
visible on some of the stones, more particularly 
on that portion of the pillars which, as the gate 
now stands, fronted the north ; and it is curious 
to observe the rock-work now so generally used 
in railway masonry on the Roman remains. The 
workmen have left the gateway standing where 
they found it, but it must speedily be removed 
to make way for the improvement now being 
carried forward at Walbottle Dean. Perhaps the 
Duke of Northumberland, or the Society. of 
Antiquaries, may be able to dispose of it in some 





convenient place. 
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Eroston oF Leap sy Insects.—The fact that 
there are insects of different species which bore 
into lead has been heretofore known, but a cor- 
respondent of the Times recalls attention to the 
Bubject in a resumé of proceedings as to it in 
the Comptes Rendus. The insect which bored 
French bullets in the Crimea was not known m 
Russia, but is said to be common in the Jura, 
in France, and in Germany and Sweden, as 
well as in England. It is a wood insect, and 
usually attacks silver firs and pines. It is 
the larve of the insect which attack the lead 
—not the perfect insects, which die in the 
excavated passages even immediately after 
the metamorphosis, as very often occurs with 
insects in general. Roof and other sheet lead 
has been known to be bored by a species of 
Bostriche (B. Capucina). The Sirer gigas also 
often cuts its way into lead by means of its man- 
dibles, as also’ the Callidium sanguinewm ; and 
lead pipes have been known to be perforated by 
an insect named Apate humeralis. The mandi- 
bles of some of these insects consist of a saw, 
toothed and cut like a file. Perforations in lead 
ascribed to corrosion may sometimes be the 
product of the mischievous industry of such 
insects. 


VEGETATION IN THE CISTERNS AT THE Wor- 
CEsTER Water Works.—A very curious plant, 
gays a correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
“was sent to us lately from the cisterns supplied 
by the Severn water at Worcester, which (be- 
sides stopping up the pipes) made the water 
totally unfit for artificial fish breeding, as the 
threads surrounded the eggs and rendered them 
abortive. This fungus forms a gelatinous mass, 
consisting of an infinity of threads of different 
diameters, which, whether articulated or free 
from divisions, present in their cavities a series 
of globose bodies or nuclei. Notwithstanding 
the aquatic habit and resemblance tocertainalgz, 
we feel convinced [he says] that it is the spawn 
of some mould, but of what species we are alto- 
gether ignorant, as the threads possess a cha- 
racter of their own different from anything we 
have seen before in fungi. We tried in vain to 
getit to grow on rice-paste. The threads showed 
no change, but seemed to act as a putrefactive 
ferment, separating with extreme rapidity the 
watery from the solid constituents of the paste, 
and emitting a most loathsome effluvium, an 
effect which was not surprising, as it proved 
fatal to fish, and was characterized when fresh 
by a smell resembling that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. We regret extremely that we had no 
farther opportunity of examining this substance, 
and the more so as we strongly believe that 
hospital gangrene and malignant ulcers arise 
from vegetable contagion.” 


New Brick-MAKING Macninery.—This inven- 
tion, by Mr. H. Clayton, has a peculiar combina- 
tion of mechanism, part of which we shall 
describe :—A cylinder, carried by a horizontal 
axis, and having by preference four moulding 
recesses at equal distances apart of the periphery, 
is employed. These moulding recesses are in 
succession brought into and retained for a time 
in a horizontal position opposite a pressing plate. 
The lower edge of the pressing plate is caused 
to slide to and fro on a fixed plate or table, on 
which a moulded or partially-formed brick is 
placed when in a suitable condition to receive a 
finishing pressure. At the back of the fixed 
plate or table there is an upright plate or stop, 
against which the end of the brick which is 
about to receive its finishing pressure is placed, 
so that when one of the moulding recesses is at 
rest ina horizontal position, the pressing plate 
moves the brick into the mould, and gives it the 
finishing pressure. The fixed plate or table is of 
such length as to admit of two or more bricks, 
or partly-formed masses of brick earth, being on 
it at a time; so that when one has been moved 
forward into a mould, and the pressing plate has 
returned, the next brick or mass of brick earth 
on the plate or table may be moved up into 
position against the stop. The cylinder in which 


Gas.—The Malvern Link Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent., for the last 
half-year, carrying over 1601. 2s. 5d. to the 
credit of the company. 


Vatve or Burupine Lanp at Wortuinc.—At 
the sale of the Alexandra estate, situate at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and almost con- 

iguous to the sea; the first piece of ground 
ered for sale was that at the south-western 
corner of the estate, in Alexandra-square. It 
contained ‘a frontage of 31 ft., and an average 
depth of 109 ft. 5 in. After a smart competition 
it realised 901. The opposite piece to this, on 
the other side of the square, containing a front- 
age of 20 ft., and a depth of 115 ft. 2 in., fetched 
1101. Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, of nearly similar dimen- 
sions, were sold at 651. each; 7, 8, 9, 10, at 601. ; 
11, 12, 18, 14, 551.; 15, 16, 17, 601. The plots in 
Alexandra villas—lots 18 to 33—began at 751, 
fell to 601., went up to 801., and fell again to 751. 
There were in all eighty lots, and only about a 


men. 


3,0001., and it realised about 4,3001. 
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Yorkshire, 








court-road, 











eccepted for St. rate Shee, Svtne Longwood, 


Mr. E. W. 
Mason and Slater's Work. 
Holroyd & Bon........... pukesqucvncnans 00 
Joiner’s Work. 
Balmford, jun.............. esichtansenbiu 106 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier'’s Work. 
PIIIOD  sanineccvsscacenvneaeiabinnmaetes 37 0 0 
Plasterer’ s Work 
Crowther 18 10 0 


For additions and alterations ‘at No. 52, Tottenham- 
for Messrs. Warner & Son. Mr. J. Dent, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


£499 0 0 
493 0 0 
487 :«0 (8 
de Park. 
Quantities 
ther :— 
000 0 0 
23,320 0 0 
22,578 0 0 
20,000 0 0 





For new Congregational Church, Cambridge Heath, 


dozen lots were purchased by Worthing gentle- 
The land was bought last September for 


Mr, Joes James, architect :— 





ROT ansraccannnttoneveston soos £9,511 0 0 
BONO  cccssnoccinviseinsatinbianstcapabein 8,687 0 0 
Myers & S0n8  ....cccsscescssreeeeeees 8,599 0 0 











TENDERS. 








for Mr, 8, Denham. Mr. Wm. Watson, architect :— 























For villa and offices, East Barnet. Mr, Josiah Houle, 


architect :— 

















the moulds or moulding recesses are formed is 
caused to rotate one quarter round for each 
revolution of the driving-shaft or axis. In order 
to discharge the bricks from the moulds or 
moulding recesses, a plunger or piston-plate, 
connected to a cross head, is caused to enter the 
mould which for the time is uppermost, and to 
press on the movable bottom therein, by which 
the movable bottom of the mould containing the 
finished brick will be pressed or pushed through 
its mould. In the Engineer, the mechanism is 
fully illustrated by engravings. 











For the erection of a house at Wadhurst, Sussex, for 


Accepted for business premises, Northgate, Wakefield 


For alterations and re-building front at Messrs. Map- 

in, Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68, King William-street, City. 

essrs. Smith & Williams, architects. Quan eup- 

plied by Mr. W. R. Gritten :— 
Alldred 


oe 
= 
= 
& 





Mr. William Gordon Thomson, Mr. Herbert Williams, & Dalton........... snienines .. £3,316 0 0 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. James Dudley :— Lawrence & S008 ..........0000+ «. 8,140 0 0 
Winnifrith £3,262 0 0 oo eo nhéchttinabeniebenenaneerenstenee - : 4 
Newman & Mann 00 NGOEOG. vsccecsnercnucvspnsvascoceasecesens / 
Adamson & Sons ... 00 Browne & Robinson ............64 2, 0 0 
SE RA URE TOIT 0 0 ttle . ‘ 2,987 0 0 
Condor 0 0 





For building the Crown Life Assurance Office, Fleet- 

street. Mr. Tt N. Deane, Dublin, architect. Quantities 

gy Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, and Messrs. 
n 





ni 
Excavating Brick and Stonework. T’Anson.........« aanetiameliniaad £21,151 0 0 
BOWEL... .crsrccoreoressesssossvevesvsceesees £595 0 0 Tae CRNA SANTEE 344 0 0 
Slating. WEMNEEL - ninccdaseebioobounaseaciee 20,387 0 0 
ST iactninnttatinicciavicaientiitiiiniitiigunani - 200 — ss kiran saciladiabpecaisuwumbaiti 20,375 0 0 
Plast atari 0 BOR. cencaccsncencseentonic’ 20,040 0 0 
ie aoe Sith 20 0 Piper & Wheeler.....ccececeenscs- 19,825 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiners’ Work. 
DIE picticcatnssisksnhnctiapeniintaausiione 40 0 8 PP er ae, and + ggg get King —_ Refuge, 
Plumbi nd ing. bert-street, Spitalfields, Mr. James Harrison, - 
Backhouse.......... rare at 110 0 © tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Arthur W. T. Nicoll :— 
a a aia “ Perry & Judson ........00.0c000000- £1,192 0 0 
Ironwork and Bollhanging. OE tic ecco ca 140 0 0 
Birks cseseseseeneeseees ssenbebeinens 1316 6 noni... 1,090 0 0 
Painting 2 EES PLM TREE 1,070 0 0 
TRF GEE ccrceceesesesnssvecenoeneseseoretons 17 0 0 TEE NE iced 047 0 0 















For erecting proposed Parsonage House at Flamstead,| For alterations to No. 7, Chapel-street, Tottenham- 
Herts, for the her. W. H. F. Hinde, M.A. Mr. J.T. | court-road, for Mr. Nodes.’ Mr R. H. Burden, archi- 
ae =~ architect :— = tect :— 

ITT sncceiepsiunenssntsoetiincotvinid 877 0 0 ivener & White (accepted) ... 300 
Harrie. cecniensennseen 2,850 0 0 scunseene ( see 
IE: ccvencuninintnnteestntnstonimiionn 2,221 0 0 pe ‘ a 

For building a portion of Clay-hill Lodge, Enfield 

Ryder —. serioerensntanieecnimenesepinest — : . for Mr. W. a ig 2.60 
a | «—“‘SSOOTTEPSCSSHSeRsereooNTeRESER , 0 0 
amie ‘ialedilenidisadisesikehsubiavaneanies 2,220 0 0 ole Sa sesseeetorsseeterenenencons ae 0 0 
ce ee pesos Last 8 8 
DIE siccnimeniionnsn Se Oe Patman, Brothers -- 1,49 0 0 
I Sada ieenccouiisncouneitichaatinns 1,953 0 0 





For finishing villa residence on Carlton-hill, Kilburn. 











For completing “‘ Potter's Hotel,’ Thorne- South | Mr. Wm. Todd, architect. Quantities supplied by New 

Lambeth (exclusive of bar fittings), for Mr. J, T. Potter. | & Cummings :— 

Mr, W. F. Potter, architect :— Longmire & Burge .... +. £1,250 0 0 
Sabey & Son......... vee . £500 0 6 Ck FREE 1,247 0 0 
Niblett ...... . 4600 Densham ( ypted) 1,025 0 0 
OT <csssventese . 376 0 0 
Honour (accepted)...............00.. 375 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Oakfield, Atherstone, 
Mr, Robert Jennings, architect :— 


Bricklayer’s and Mason's Work. 





Spencer --. £354 0 0 
Mansfield & Son .........ccscccccoves £2,190 Pe PRE, (MUNIIIE~ .treayr xdlanse-00~-\osuanimoencncanunaanannt 4 
EAGAN: wccitenninenit 2/139 0 0 Ox (accepted) ...s+-.eveereseereer-e> 230 0 0 
CRT vrecscsvensitinacene 2,018 0 0 Carpenter and Joiner’s Work 
Patman & Fotheringham . 1,996 0 0 OUOO sciiesntnccnnsenn avbaseonee sailedpenein 315 0 
BEELER ATES EEL LRA 1,949 0 0 Fox (accepted) ....s....ccccceeseees 0 
- ( ie Work, &e. Sai ci 
For works of restoration at Lyminster Church, Sussex. tanton (acce DP ccsibuscesundaiinerene 7 
Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 
Bushby (accepted) ........ccccereceoee £477 18 8 


For the erection of a detached villa residence at Mus- 























well a 9 Mr, Alexander Peebles, architect. Quantities 
Accepted for Holy Trinity School, M Hudders- supplied -— 
eld = F eadgeee. Braga arch, Bradley & Egg s-.....csssssessceeeses £1,210 0 0 
a WP OTNED nc cccriscresetccstveendonsssouses 1,198 0 0 
Mason's Work. IU -ccifiatscdesciniehnenbinarreiins 196 0 0 
T. & G. Rhodes ............c.:cessenees £289 0 0 Rs issvciisscacniianrsntnrctiemnanies 997 0 0 
Joiners’ Work TROGPOBOR.... cc, nczesesscensessccctvessece 994 0 0 
ID. cereiiniccccncicnlinitneivsivienntins 108 10 0 SIE inci kskaonsintenith ceasvemiadivom 9856 0 0 
Slaters’ Work Wheen (accepted) ....cccsseer-eees 972 0 0 
Goodwin & Sons .0.........cc0cccceceees 4315 0 
_ Plumber and Gaziers’ Work, For the erection of a church, lecture-hall, and vestries, 
IIE a cpicccescsninnsensisniseesinicen 3310 0 at Maryland Point, Stratford, x, fer the Managers of 
Smiths’ Work, the Stratford Pres ian Church. Mr. Alexander 
DR SNNOIE ....conesvssescciinsevcrstoceb ace 1318 0 Peebles, architect. tities supplied :— 
: Lecture. | | Boun- 
For the re-erection of Haroldswood Lodge, Romford- halland Church, | Total, a 
common, deducting value of the old materials. Mr. Vestries. | Walls. 
— Harris, jun,, architect, Quantities not sup- 
plied :— ee ae ee 2 «, £ s. 
IN er £1,630 0 0 Cushing ......... | 1,157 15 | 6,475 15 | 6,633 10 | 165 16 
Forrest _.............. 1,620 0 0 Wheeler ......... | 1,303 10 | 5,226 16 | 6,580 7 | 157 5& 
F, & F, Wood 1,508 0 0 Manley&Rogers 1,000 0 4,902 0 | 5,992 0 135 0 
oa se 4 0 | 4,923 0 | 5,963 0 1380 0 
For building a public-house at Sudbury, Middlesex, for | 5'™™s : 
Mr. H. Weston, Mr. Issac Bird, architect, Quantities BEM oo. enee ees} 1,155 0 | 4,734 0 | 5,990 0 | 118 0 
supplied :— Wilson & Rayn 
rem Mai iiss £347 0 0 BT eoesee cence) 1,062 © | 4,666 © | 5,766 0 | 125 0 
Woodbridge 739 0 0 Sawyer ........0.-./ 1,057 0 | 4,572 0 | 5,629 0 119 0 
| RecN ARLES 730 0 0 Ennor ............ : 0 | 4631 © | 6,620 01 125 0 
PMN o5si cocctenienctonidcensevsenes 698 10 0 Mr. Sawyer having omitted to complete his tender, 
OD cic seisscnisacs seseupiblenblandocianaiag 697: «0 «0 that of Mr, Ennor was accepted, 





